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Inquiries Planned Revision Is Favored 


Into Activities at 


Naval Conference | 


Senate Committee to Meet to 
Consider Action and De- 
partment of Justice 
Will Investigate. 


Ship Companies Deny 


Improper Procedure 


Suit by Former Employe for 
Pay for Opposing Disarma- 
ment at Geneva Declared 
To Be Baseless. 


The Senate Committee on Naval Af- 
fairs will meet Sept. 10 to consider 
whether it will proceed to investi- 
gate the alleged connection between 
William B. Shearer and three shipbuild- 
ing corporations against which he is 
bringing suit for approximately $250,000 


» for services said to have been rendered 


at the Geneva naval conference in 1927. 
The conference failed to. reach an agree- 
ment on naval armament limitation. 
Following immediately upon President 
Hoover’s announcement Sept. 6 that he 
had directed the Attorney General to 
determine what steps the Government 
might take in the disclosures involving 
the “propagandist” and the Bethlehem 
Shipbuilding Corporation, the Newport 
News Shipbuilding & Dry Dock Company 
and the American Brown-Boveri Electric 


In Postal Accounting 





Mr. Kelly Says Present System 
| Emphasizes Apparent Deficit. 





Congress should provide a new sys- 
| tem of accounting in the Post Office De- 
| partment which will reflect the efficiency 
| of the postal service instead of empha- 
sizing the apparent deficit, which is due 
largely to public welfare projects, Repre- 
sentative Kelly (Rep.), of Edgewood, Pa., 
a member of the House Committee on 
Post Offices and Post Roads stated 
| orally Sept. 7. \ 
Mr. Kelly explained that he had ex- 
| pressed similar views in addresses he had 
| made at meetings of the National Asso- 
| ciation of Letter Carriers, the National 
| Railway Mail Association and the Na- 
| tional Federation of Post Office Clerks. 


“I pointed out the absolute necessity | 


of a definite public policy in the Post 
Office Department,” Mr. Kelly said. “The 
so-called. deficit of $95,000,000 for the 
postal service for the fiscal year ended 


[Continued on Page 7, Column 5.] 


Cooperative Buying 
Of Farm Supplies Is 
Expanding Steadily 





Review Shows Purchases in 
1927 to Have Totaled 
More Than $300,- 
000,000. 


Although cooperative purchasing of 
| farm supplies is not likely to attain so 





Corporation, a formal call of the Com-| large a volume. of business as cooperative 
mittee was issued at the direction of its| selling, it promises nevertheless to be- 
chairman, Senator Hale (Rep.), of Maine.| come an extremely imrportant factor in 


' Department Begins Inquiry. 

It was stated orally at the Depart- 
ment of Justice Sept. 7 that the Depart- 
nent on its own initiative had undertaken 
70 obtain information on the case and 
when the President’s request is received 
an investigation will be instituted under 


she direction of John Lord \’Brian, As- | 


sistant to the Attorney General. 

“The Committee on Naval- Affairs, ac- 
cording. to Senator Hale’s ‘notice, will 
meet at 11 a, m., Sept. 10, “to consider 
Senator Borah’s request that the Com- 
mittee look ‘into the qatar of .the.em- 
ployment of William B. Shearer by cer- 
tain of the shipbuilding companies of 
the United States.” 


Senator Borah (Rep.), of Idaho, chair- 
man of the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions, has asked Mr. Hale if his Com- 
mittee will investigate Mr. Shearer’s 
connection with the companies with par- 
ticular reference to the fact that they 
now are building cruisers that might not 
have been built had the Geneva confer- 
ence reached an agreement. 


Thorough Inquiry Urged. 


Senator Borah also stated orally Sept. 

7 that he will testify before the com- 

mittee and ask a thorough investigation 

and recommend that Mr. Shearer, as well 

as the directors of the companies named 

in the New York suits, be summoned to 
appear as witnesses. 

go 

e 


“I think the investigation ought to 
on into all the ramifications that can 
found relating to that kind of business,” 
said Mr. Borah when asked if he thought 
the senatorial investigation should give 
way to the Department of Justice in- 
quiry ordered by President Hoover. 


mo am interested to know if powerful 
corporations actually employ men to in- 
fluence conferences having to do with 
disarmament and world peace. If thése 
disclosures can be substantiated, to make 
them known to the public would sterilize 
such activities in the future.” 


Senator Borah has also advised Mr. 
Hale that if ‘he Committee on Naval Af- 
fairs should prefer that the Committee 
on Foreign Relations make the investi- 
gation, “we will go ahead and do it.” 

Believes Contracts Will Stand. 


Even if the allegations could be 
proved, namely that. Mr. Shearer .was 
employed by shipbuilding corporations to 
discourage disarmament, Mr. Borah does 
not believe the naval contracts made 
after the failure of the Geneva confer- 
ence could for that reason be cancelled. 
Nor does he think that knowledge of 
such activities would have prejudiced the 
passage of the cruiser bill in the last 
Congress. 


“Congress was for the cruiser bill,” | 


he said, 


Exposure by a Senate committee of 
any activities such as those alleged 
would, in the opinion of Mr. Borah, re- 
sult in a tendency in the future toward 
the construction of all naval vessels in 
public spies. 

“If Shearer went to Geneva as an op- 
ponent of naval disarmament,” continued 
the Senator, “he was entirely within his 
rights, but when great corporations de- 
siring contracts privately hire someone 
to ‘spread propaganda, it is a different 
proposition. 


“The reason why these disarmament | 


conferences fail is the constant pressure 
from corporate interests with a specific 
selfish purpose to attain.” 
President Opposes Interference. 

President Hoover on Sept. 6 announced 
that he was determined “that our 
present international negotiations shall 
not be interfered with from such sources 
and through such methods.” 

“Every. Américan,” the President de- 
elared; “has the right to express his 
opinion and to engage .in open propa- 
ganda if he wishes, but it is obviously 
against -public interest for those ‘who 
ave a financial interest in} or may be 
engaged in contracts for the construc- 
tion of, naval vessels to secretly at- 
tempt to influence public opinion or 
public officials by propaganda in favor 
of larger armaments and attempt to 
defeat the efforts of the Government in 


’ 
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| American agriculture, as the number of 
| associations recognizing the savings re- 
| sulting from cooperative buying are 
| steadily increasing, according to a review 
of farmers’ organizations prepared by 
Chris L. ‘Christensen, and made public 
by the Department of Agriculture. 


farm. supplies purchased cooperatively 
amounted to more than $300,000,000, it 
was stated. 

ihe reer shows that 62 per cent of 
he ves reporting. purchases 
bought feeds; 47 per-tent, fuel; 30 per 
cent, contaifiers; 20 per cent, seed; 19 
per cent, fertilizers; 15 per cent, build- 
ing materials; 13 per cent, fencing; 11 
per cent, implements and machinery; 7 
per cent, hardware, and 30 per cent, 
miscellaneous commodities. 

The origin, development and workings 
of cooperative purchasing groups are de- 
scribed in the review by Mr. Christen- 
sen, a former economist of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, and now secretary 
of the Federal Farm Board, 

Fall Analysis Given. 
_ His analysis ‘of farm association buy- 
ing, as made public.by the Department, 
follows in full text: 

In cooperative buying farmers are en- 
deavoring to lower their cost of pro- 
duction through buying and distributing 
their farm supplies in large volume, as 





of the feeds, fertilizers, or seeds pur- 
chased. 

The extent to which cooperative buying 
i has developed among farmers, of course, 
has varied with the type of -farming. 
The dairymen in the highly developed 
dairy ‘sections of New York, Pennsyl- 
vania, and the New England States, for 
instance, byy a much larger proportion 
of their feéds than do the dairymen of 
Minnesota, where more feeds are home 
grown. It is natural that dairymen, as 
well as other agricultural producers who 
buy large quantities of feeds and ferti- 
lizers, should more readily seek ways 
and means for lowering the cost of their 
supplies than producers in those farm- 
ing areas where most of the feed used 
is home grown. 
; Though cooperative purchasing is not 
likely to attain so large a volume of 
business as cooperative selling in Ameri- 
can agriculture, it promises nevertheless 
to become extremely important. In 1925 
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In 1927, feed, seed, fertilizer and other | 


well as through improving the quality | 


Registries Opened 


In Havana and Rio 


Pan American Convention 
Made Effective on Fulfill- 
ment of Terms by 

! Seven Republics. 


Guatemala Omits 


Error in Procedure Delays Par- 
ticipation in Provision for 
Mutual Protection of 
Inventive Rights. 


Requirements fixed by the Pan Ameri- 
can trade mark convention drafted at 
Santiago, Chile, in 1923, have been ful- 
filled by interested countries, and regis- 
tration bureaus for the northern and 
southern groups have been established at 
Havana, Cuba, and Rio de Janeiro, 
Brazil, respectively, according to a dis- 
cussion of the situation, prepared by B. 
A. Whitney, of the division of commer- 
cial laws, made public Sept. 7 by the De- 





‘|partment of Commerce. 


American trade mark applications will 
be received at the Havana bureau, which 
is now ready for business, it was stated. 


The trade mark convention requirements | 


have been ratified by Brazil, Cuba, Do- 
minican Republic, Guatemala, Haiti, 
Paraguay and the United States of 
America, Mr. Whitney’s review stated. 

Although Guatemala ratified the con- 
vention, the ratification was not duly 
communicated to the government of 
Chile, in accordance with requirements, 
Mr. Whitney reports. As a result it ap- 
pears that the convention is not ef- 
fective with respect to Guatemala. 

The text of Mr. Whitney’s review of 
Pan American trade mark developments 
follows in full: 

1596:7. 
Former Treaty Obsolete. 

The Santiago convention provides also 
that the Buenos Aires convention of 1910 
shall cease to exist from the date of 
ratification by one-third of the signatory 
states of the 1928. convention. How- 
ever, it is provided’ that. trade marks 
which enjoy the protection of the con- 
vention of 1910 shall continue to enjoy 
this protection without payment of any 
fees to the contracting states. The 
necessary ratifications were accomplished 
!and the 1923 convention went, into effect 
on Sept. 30, 1926. It was proclaimed by 
the President of the United States on 
Jan. 12, 1927. ; 

The Pan American trade mark con- 
vention, held in Washington in Febru- 
ary, 1929, has not yet been ratified by 
the United States, nor, so far as is 





tries. American trade-mark owners, 
therefore, are entitled to the privileges 
of international registration of trade 
marks in Pan American countries only 
by virtue of the trade-mark~eonvention 
of 1923, signed at Santiago, Chile. 
Until recently the necessary rules and 
regulations were not drawn up by the 
governments of Cuba and Brazil as pro- 
vided for by article XI of the conven- 


tion of 1923. However, this has now 
been accomplished and _ registration 
through the International Bureau at 


ican trade-mark owners. 

The convention. has been ratified by 
Brazil, Cuba, Dominican Republic, Guate- 
mala, Haiti, Paraguay, and the United 
Statés of America. Although Guatemala 


tion was not duly communicated to the 
government of Chile in accordance with 
article XIV of the convention. Conse- 
quently, it appears that the convention 
is not effective with respect to Guate- 
mala. 

Applications for international registra- 
tion at the Havana bureau are made 
through the United States Patent Office. 
Applicants are required to pay $50 to 
the Havana bureau in addition to the 
| individual fees charged by each member 
country. The United States 
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Laws of 11 States Are 
Compensation for 


Compensation awards for occupational 
| diseases are’ allowed in only 14 of the 
48° States and Territories which have 
workmen’s compensation laws, according 
to a survey by the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics of the Department of Labor which 
has just been.made public. 

In some cases, the Bureau states, the 
law provides for general coverage of 
occupational diseases while in others 
gay specific diseases are compensated 
or. 

The summary of the survey, which will 
appear in the September issue of the 
ee Labor Review, follows in full 

xt: 





Of the 44 States and 4 Territories 


having workmen’s compensation laws, 
awards for occupational diseases are al- 
lowed in 11 States (California, Connecti- 
cut, Kentucky, Illinois,’ Massachusetts, 
Minnesota, New Jersey, New ‘York, 
North Dakota, Ohio and Wisconsin), and 
three Territories or insular possessions 
(Hawaii, Porto. Rico and the Philip- 

ines). Awards of compensation are al- 
owed under Federal legislation for oc- 
cupational diseases in the District of Co- 
lumbia, a the longshoremen’s and 
| harbor workers’ act and under the 
Uniteg States civil employes’ compensa- 
tion act.’ This statement should be modi- 


F pind to Provide 


Occupational Diseases 


Insurance Statutes Require Claimants to Prove That Nature 
Of Employment Is Direct Cause of Disability. 


the case of all occupational diseases 
under all conditions in all industries. 
The laws may; generally be classified 
into two types—tnose in which it is pro- 
vided that awards shall be given in cases 
of occupational diseases generally and 





eases for which an award will be 


pensation for occupational diseases in 


limited to one general class of diseases 
(Illinois and Kentucky) or limited to an 
injury (Massachusetts). The Philip- 
pines act allows compensation when an 
employe contracts any illness directly 
caused by the employment or which is 
the result of the nature of the employ- 
ment, , 

Each State allowing compensation 
awards for occupational diseases oper- 
ates under legislation the phraseology 
of which is different from that of other 
States. Amendments in several of the 
States have made the decisions of courts 
confusing, ,as the decisions based upon 
the language of the statute in effect at 
the time of the existence of a particu- 


rn Et 
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| Velocity of Flame | 


For Trade Marks 


To File Ratification | 


known, by any of the signatory coun- | 


Havana, Cuba, is possible for all Amer- | 


ratified the 1923 convention, the ratifica- | 


Patent | 


fied in that awards are not granted in, 


those which list specific occupational dis- | 
granted. Under the laws providing com- | 


general terms it should be further noted | 
that the language of the act is sometimes | 


| 


Ascertained in Tests 


Constant Rates Are Found for 
| Given Mixtures of Gases. 


By filling an ordinary soap bubble with | 
explosive gases, and firing it with an 
electric spark, a continuous photographic 
recoyd has been obtained, showing that 
the rate of flame travel is.constant and 
always the same for a given mixture of 
gases under like conditions of tempera- 
ture and pressure, the Bureau of Stand- 
ards, Department of Commerce, has con- 
cluded as the result of experiments. 

The Bureau’s description of the tests 
made public Sept. 7, follows in full text: 

Most of the experiments have been 
made on mixtures of carbon monoxide or | 


found that the flame velocity in a given | 
mixture of carbon monoxide and me- | 
thane with oxygen could be predicted | 
when its velocity in mixtures of carbon 
monoxide with oxygen and in mixtures 
of methane with oxygen was known. | 

Recently explosions of gaseous mix- | 
tures containing butane (one of the 
lightest constituents of gasoline) have 
been studied and it was found that the 


this more complex substance. 


volume of methane, but in the case of | 


13 volumes of oxygen. 
|ealled a reaction of the third order! 
(2 plus 1) while the reactiow of butane 


with oxygen is said to be a reaction of 
the fifteenth order (2 plus 13). 


Uniform Buildings 
On Farms Advocated- 
To Reduce Expense 


Data Secured in Surveys to) 
Be Studied as Means of 
Effecting Economies 
For Farm Owners. 








_ Through intelligent planning of build- 
ings for ‘housing agricultural commodi- 


council of the farm structiives’-research 
survey hopes to reduce construction 
costs, and lower costs. of production 
and marketing, according to a state- 
ment made public Sept. 7 by the Depart- 
aan of Agriculture. 

Farm buildings recommended by vari- 
ous State authorities vary so widely 


ae 


at a loss to know how to meet require- 
ments, it. was stated. 


costs to the farmer, it was said. 

The Department’s statement follows 
in full text: 

The advisory council of the farm struc- 
tures research survey appointed by Sec- 
retary Arthur M. Hyde, of the United 
States Department of. Agriculture, to 
work in cooperation with Henry Giese, 


Public Roads of the Department of Agri- 
culture and director of the survey, held 
its first meeting on Aug. 27, in Wash- 
ington and adopted a program prepared 
by Mr. ¢Giese. The council consists of 
representatives of trade and agricul- 
tural organizations and of Departments 
and Bureaus of the Federal Government 
interested in farm structures. The sur- 
vey is being’ made upon the request of 
ithe American Society of Agricultural 
Engineers. 
Farm Structures Studied. 

The program contemplates a study of 
| the present status of research as it per- 
|tains to farm structures, and a study 
of a report of existing conditions to- 
| gether with a plan for stimulation and 
| cooridation of research investigations. 
|The director will make contacts 
! agricultural. and engineering colleges, 
| with State departments of agriculture, 
| with specialists in the Federal Govern- 
| ment, and with industrial organizations 
jand trade associations, in an effort to 





| obtain any research data they may have 
las. a result of studies of the subject. 
| From the information obtained the di- 
| rector will make a report. to the coun- 
cil and the report will be published. 
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New Methods Studied 
‘In Rubber Production 








Bud Grafting Expected to Dou- 
ble Yield Per Acre. 


Bud grafting and other scientific meth- 
ods applied to the rubber industry may 
eventually make it possible to produce 
1,000 pounds or. more of rubber per acre 
on scientifically developed plantations as 
against only 400 pounds per. acre on or- 
dinary: plantations, according to an oral 


sion, E. G. Holt, of the Department of 
Commerce, Sept. 7. 

It was further stated that bud graft- 
| ing, the taking of a shoot from a known 
| high- producing mother tree and graft- 
|nig it on to the stump: of an ordinary 
| young plant, has been the subject of 
|much experimenting, during the last 10 
| years, 
|owned rubber plantations of Sumatra. 
Most of the acresge planted with bud 
grafted trees is in the Netherland East 
| Indies. 
| Bud grafting was not seriously prac- 
| ticed by the British rubber interests in 
| Malaya and Ceylon during the period of 
restriction but has been given increased 
attention the past two years in these ter- 
ritories, following recommendations of 
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methane with oxygen or air and it was ‘" 


complete combustion of methane — two | Representative 
volumes of oxygen unite with each | Louisville, Ky., stated orally Sept. 7. 


butane two yolumes of butane require | Isthmian Canal commission, 


ties and. farm animals,, the advisory |, 


| 


| 


| agricultural engineer of the Bureau of | 


Capacity of Canal 


| Said to Be Ample 
For Many Years 


| Work Being Done on Pan-| 


ama Waterway Will Meet 
Future Needs, Says Rep- 
resentative Thatcher. 





Delay Is Advocated 


In Nicaragua Project 


Survey Favored, However, to 
Obtain Facts Needed if Con- 
struction of New Channel 
Should Become Necessary. 


— 
Construction projects contemplated in 
the Panama Canal Zone, including new 


same relations which hold for simple |iocks and dams, to provide increased ca- 


gases and their mixtures hold also for | pacity for Gatun Lake, 
In the |traffic needs for many years to come, 


will rheet all the 


Thatcher (Rep.), of 


Mr. Thatcher, a former member of the 
who has 


€ On this account | just returned from a survey of conditions | 
the reaction of methane with oxygen isin the Canal Zone, also expressed the | 


opinion that actual construction of the 
proposed Nicaraguan canal should not 
now be undertaken unless there is “a real 
military necessity not now apparent.” In 
the meantime, he said, facts regarding 
the Nicaraguan or other routes will have 
been developed by a survey already 


jundertaken under congressional author- 


ity, and the United States will be inga 
position to act as needs may arise. 


Representative Thatcher’s 
follows in full text: 

The consensus of Government and 
other officials of the Panama Canal Zone 
who have studied the subject is that if 
and when a new series of Jocks are built, 
on the completion of the projected new 
dam at Alajuela, on the upper Chagres 
River, all traffic requirements of an in- 
teroceanic character will be met for 75 
or 100 years to come. That conclusion 
has been reached after very careful 
studies of the present and probable fu- 
ture needs. 

Dam Authorized by Law. 

The new dam already has been ee 
ized by’ action ‘of Congres’ ‘and initial 
appropriations for it have been made, 

I made a trip up the Chagres River to 
the site of the dam project. I saw the 
work being carried forward there. There 


statement 


are about 600 employes now engaged in| 


building a concrete road from the main 
road that runs along the east bank of 


as to type that the manufacturers are|the Panama Canal to this dam site. 


In addition, the engineers are making 


The advisory extensive borings at this site and its 
council hopes to adopt somemeasure | vicinity to determine geological elements 
of standardization which will simplify | involved to the end that the dam may 
the manufacturers problems and reduce! be properly constructed in an adequate 


way. This dam will provide another 


large lake or reservoir of water which | 


will supplement the capacity of Gatun 
Lake. 

Ultimately the major 
plant probably will be located at this 
new dam and electrical energy there de- 
veloped for the ‘operation of the Pana- 
ma Canal locks and other related pur- 
poses. The present hydroelectric plant 
located at the spillway at Gatun con- 


|sumes a large quantity of water from 


with | 


statement by chief of the rubber divi- | 


ied on chiefly by American | 


Gatun Lake. This water wastes into 
the Chagres River and no part of it can 
be used for lockage purposes. If and 
when the hydroelectric plant is located 
at the new, or Madden, dam, the water 
utilized for hydroelectric purposes will 
waste into the Gatun Lake and can be 
used again for lockage purposes. The 
value of such a water saving is ob- 
vious, 
Will Supply New Locks. 

The large water reserve thus to be 
provided at Alajuela will not only con- 
stitute an additional factor in the wat- 
ter supply for the present lock system 
of the Panama Canal but also will pro- 
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Inspection Arranged 
Of Airport Facilities 


Government Specialists Will 
Survey Fields in 30 States. 


Inspection trips throughout the east- 
ern, western, northern; and part of the 
Southern States will be undertaken this 
week by airport specialists for the pur- 
pose of assisting in selecting airport 
sites, rating airports, and delivering ad- 
dresses before various civie organiza- 
tions, it was announced orally Sept. 7 
by the chief of the field service section, 
A. Pendleton Taliaferro Jr., of the aero- 
nautics branch of the Department of 
Commerce. 

Approximately 30 States will be in- 
cluded in the itineraries of the special- 
ists, it was stated. The schedules call 
for a visit to Bridgeton, N. J., Sept. 9 by 
Marshall C. Hoppin, airport specialist, 
to assist in the selection of an airport 
site there, after which Mr. Hoppin will 


| begin a tour of Michigan, New York, 


New England, New Jersey, and Pennsyl- 
vania, 

An itinerary covering approximately 
40 cities in California is to be carried 
on by A. H. Wait, airport specialist, who 
will traverse Oregon, Washington, and 
the Northern States, before returning to 
the Capital. 

Following an address before the Mu- 
nicipal League of Colorado on Sept. 9, 
William J. McKenzie, airport specialist, 
will proceed on a tour of airport visits 


through Utah, Colorado, New Mexico, | 


Texas, Arkansas, Nebraska, Kansas, 
Iowa, Missouri, Oklahoma and Louisiana. 
Mr. Taliaferro will leave Washington 


the latter part of this week on an itin- | mortgage made by the applicant on| tee majority had reversed itself on man~ 
erary which will carry him through sev- | Aug. 1, 1899, to the Farmers’ Loan &| ganese and made it duty-free within | 


,eral points in New England, Newark, 


N. J., and Chicago. 


hydroelectric 


Blindfolded Pilots 
Fly Spiral Courses 


Necessity of Reliance Are In- 
| struments Shown by Tests. 


Experiments which it has conducted | 
|have demonstrated that, when blind- | 
folded; an airplane pilot will nearly in- | 
variably show the same tendency to| 
| deviate from the straight path of flight | 
|and take up a spiral one, that a blind- | 
| folded person does when in motion on the | 
| ground, it was stated Sept. 7 by the 
National Advisory Committee on Aero- 
nautics. 

The statement in full text follows: | 

Tradition says that the normal tend- 
|ency of man who is walking without 
| visual reference, as when lost in a forest 
or in a dense fog, is to take a circular | 
| path. ‘ | 
| This traditional tendency has been in- | 
vestigated experimentally and reported 





| upon exhaustively by Dr. Asa A. Schaef- |' 


\fer, of the zoological laboratory of the 
| University of Kansas. He finds _ that, | 
| whether walking, swimming, rowing a} 
boat, or driving an automobile, the tend- | 
lency of a blindfolded person is always | 


| to follow a spiral path. ‘ 
|» Such a tendency would naturally be | 


jo greater importance in flight: than per- | 
SE | 
[Continued on Page 10, Column 7: 





Exports of Aireraft | 
Gain as New Uses 


For Planes Develop 


‘Machines Now Employed to) 
Spread Insecticides, Spray 
Mosquito Ponds, and Carry 
Money and Perishables. 


Diversified uses for airplanes ‘in for-| 
eign lands are steadily increasing Ameri- 
can exports of aircraft and parts, it was | 
stated by the Assistant Secretary of | 
Commerce, Dr. Julius Klein, in a radio 
address, Sept. 8, sent over associated | 
stations of the Columbia Broadcasting | 
System. ; 

American planes are used extensively 
in Latin America for transporting 
Ri eit and pay rolls..and perishable 
food, for dusting crops with insecticides | 
and spraying mosquito-breeding ponds, 
|and for carrying mail, Dr. Klein stated. 
| Large Trade in Replacements. 

Every American plane sold in foreign 
|countries will require expenditures for | 
| replacement parts and engines eventually | 
equaling the original cost of the plane, 
he said. Although the United States by 
no means dominates the international 


American Session 


Of World Power. 
Congress Sought 


Invitation of United States to 
Be Laid Before Execu- 
tive Council at Meet- 
ing in Paris. 


Sectional Discussion 


Is to Be Held at Tokyo 


Plans Under Way for Participa- 
tion in Conferences to Be 
Held in Japan and in 
Germany Later. 


Problems of widespread interest con- 
cerning power development throughout 
the world will be discussed by represen- - 
tatives of the United States and other 
countries at the forthcoming confer- 
ences at Paris, Tokyo and Berlin, it was 
stated orally Sept. 7 by O. C. Merrill, 
of the American committee of the World 
Power Conference and former executive 
secretary of the Federal Power Commis- 
sion. 


Mr. Merrill, who will represent the’ 
United States officially, also made publié 
a statement dealing with the permanent 
reorganization of the Ame com- 
mittee of the World Power Confere 
with headquarters in Washington, a 
explained the reasons for the reorgani- 
zation. 

Invitation From United States. 

He said orally that, at a meeting of the 
international executive council of the ~- 
conference, to be held at ‘Paris, for which 
he will leave New York on Sept. 12,” 
there will be assembled one official repre- 
sentative of each country whose govern+ 
ment is party to the conference. The 
United States has nine members on the 
American section of this conference, of 
which Mr. Merrill is chairman. 

The United States Government will 

propose at this meeting of the council, 
he said, that the next plenary session 
of the World Power Conference be held 
in the United States, which if a: x 
he observed, would mean that the meet-: 
ing would be held in 1935 or 1936, pos- - 
sibly at, Washington. 
Tokyo 
World Power Conference, for considera-' 
tion of power matters only,.and.a‘meet- 
ing. of what.is called the World’s En- 
gineering Conference, whose scope is the 
whole field of engineering, including 
power. 

| American Delegation at Tokyo. 

Mr. Merrill said that there are 17 
United States Government delegates to 
the. engineering conference at Tokyo. He 





trade in aviation equipment and supplies, 
aeronautical exports from this’ country 
for the first half of the current year 
|amounted to nearly $6,000,000 and are 
| steadily increasing. 

The full text of Dr. Klein’s address, 
|as made public by the Department of 
| Commerce, follows: 

A week ago, in Cleveland, we wit- 
nessed the closing of the 1929 National 
| Air Races and Aeronautical Exposition 
| —which revealed, in exceedingly graphic 
|fashion, the swiftly growing import- 
jance of aviation in our national life. 
| Quite naturally, the events at Cleve- 
|land were concerned mainly with the 
| progress and promotion of flying within 
\the United States. These strictly do- 
|mestic aspects of aeronautics are be- 
ing widely and eagerly discussed at the 
present time. But there is another 
|phase of this fascinating subject to 
which not quite so much attention has 
| been given; I mean the foreign markets 


for our airplanes and aeronautic equip- 
| 
| ment 





Figures just made public by the De- 
partment of Commerce show that Amer- 
lican airplanes in regular commercial 
| service fly 75,000 miles every day—three 
times around the world! One of the 
| most significant features of these data 
|is that .6,750 miles each day—nearly 
| one-tenth of the total—are flown on lines 
/to or within foreign countries. F 
| Twenty years ago, in 1909, the Wright 
| brothers shipped their flying machine to 
| France, the first timorous fledgling of_a 
| mighty flock. That was the first export 
|of an airplane from the United States. 
It is hard to place a value on that ship- 
ment, but a similar plane was sold to 


[Continued on Page 4, Column 2.] 


Road Defers Maturity 
Of $45,000,000 Bonds 








said he will represent the United States 
Government at the engineering confer- 
ence, and will be chairman of the Ameri- 
can section at the World Power Confer- 
ence sectional meeting at Tokyo. 

Ther are nine United States -Govern- 
ment bureaus to be officially represented 
at the conference at Tokyo, he,said, and 
that conference is a permanent. inter- 
national organization, while the engi- 
neering conference meets only oc- 
casionally without permanent organiza- 
tion. The last meeting of the World 
Reginoene Conference, he added,’ was 
at San Francisco in 1915. 

Among those who will officially repre- 
sent the United States at the Tokyo. 
engineering conference, Mr. Merrill] 


[Continued on Page 7, Column 2,] 


Tax Inquiry Opposed 
By Senate Majority 


Will Resist Disclosure of In- 
comes of Protected Interests. 


Majority leadership in the Senate war 
prepared, Sept. 7, to open debate on the 
administrative sections of the tariff bill 
(H. R. 2667) when the Senate convenes 
Sept. 9, and to oppose any move to call 
on the Department of the Treasury for 
| certain income tax information in efforts 
|to reveal the financial condition of inter- 
|ests seeking tariff benefits. 
| Senator Smoot (Rep.), of Utah, Fi- 
nance Committee chairman, declared 
orally that he was prepared to present 
‘the factual basis for all changes made in 
the bill by his Committee, and that there 
would be no “politics” in his présenta- 
tion of the measure. 
| “I have the facts together and am pre- 





B. & O. Southwestern Extends 
Term by 25 Years. 


\ Pipephnmeremetin 
The Baltimore & Ohio Southwestern 
| Railroad has been authorized by the In- 
|terstate Commerce Commission to ex- 
| tend from July 1, 1925, to July 1, 1950, 
|the maturity date of $45,000,00 of first, 
| mortgage gold bonds. The text of the 
|veport of division 4, in Finance Docket 
| Mo. 7767, dated Aug. 30, and made pub- 
| lic Sept. 7, follows: ‘ 
| The Baltimore & Ohio Southwestern 
| Railroad Company, a common carrier by 
‘railroad engaged in interstate commerce, 
has duly applied ‘for authority under 
| section 20a of the interstate commerce 
| act to extend from July 1, 1925, to July 
| 1, 1950, the maturity of $45,000,000 of 
|its first-mortgage gold bonds, and to 
| pay additional interest thereon at the 


jrate of 1% per cent per annum from} 


July 1, 1925. No objection to the grant- 
ing of the application nas been presented 
to us. 8 pre 

The bonds which it is proposed to ex- 


tend are dated Aug. 1, 1899, bear in-| 


terest at the rate of 3% per cent per 
annum, and are secured by the first 


[Continued on Page 7, Column 1.) 
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| pared to show by these facts why every 
change was made,” he declared. 

Senator Smoot will oppose the resolu- 
(S. Res. 108) offered by Senator 
| Simmons -(Dem.), of North Carolina, 
|ranking minority member of the Com- 
| mittee, directing the Finance Committee 
to obtain from the Treasury Department 
a statement as to the profits and losses 
| during the past seven years of all tax- 
|payers whose names are submitted by 
the Committee, its majority or minority. 

The resolution is supported by the 
minority and the so-called Progressive 
| bloe of the majority. Opposition wiil be 
based, said Senator Smoot, on the issue 
of the delay it would necessitate in wait- 
ing for the figures, and the fact that 
it violates the intent of Congress that 
income tax figures should be held ir 
cofifidence. 

Senator Walsh (Dem.), of Montana 
stated orally, Sept. 7, that he was con- 
| templating’ a resolution. which would dé 
rect an investigation of the placing 9 
manganese ore on the free list by the 
majority membership of the Finance 
| Committee, particularly in its connee- 
tion. with the recently announced con- 
tracts for manganese between the United 
| States Steel Corporation and Soviet Rus+ 
| sia. He pointed out that the Commit, 
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\few days after public announcement of. 
the contrac 
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ctivities of Navy 
Are Found to Possess 
Ed wational Value 








Mr. Jahnceke Stresses Bene- 
fits Offered, in Address at 


Launching of Cruiser 





: -. ‘Houston.’ ‘a 
“The American navy, in addition to 
the oldest and “peace 


in the United States, is an im- 


ation, as it turns back to civil 

e each year an average of 30,000 men 
hs to a higher sense of duty, better 

leals and ee in various crafts, 
mentite retary of the Navy, 

Lee Jahncke, stated Sept. 7 upon 
the occasion of the launching of the 
Cruiser “Houston,” at the Newport News 
Shipbuilding and Dry Dock Company, 
Newport News, Va. 

“The primary function of the Navy is 
to preserve peace,” Mr. Jahncke said 
“and we all earnestly ho that the 
‘Houston’ may never be called upon to 
perform duty in war.” 

The full text of his address, as made 
public by the — follows: 

The oruiser “Houston,” carrying the 
name of that thriving metropolis and 
seaport, will be an honor to the Navy. 
Not only will she do honor to Houston, 
but to the entire State of Texas, because 
its famous liberator and first governor, 
Sam Houston, for whom the city was 
named, is properly one of the heroes of: 
tar Stata 

Larger Than Old Battleships. 

It is true that Texas is represented in 
the Battle Fleet by the U. S. S. “Texas,” 
and before the present “Texas” it was 
represented by her predecessor of the 
same name which made history at San- 
tiago. You may be surprised to learn 
that the cruiser “Houston” is a much 
larger vessel than was the old battle- 
ship “Texas” of Spanish War days. The 
new cruiser will be about 3,000 tons 
heavier, about twice as long, nearly twice 
as fast; her propulsion machinery about 
eight times as powerful, and the range 
of her guns fully four times as great. 

A ship of the Navy, of course, is the 
property of all of the 120,000,000 
Americans wherever they may be. This 
composite representation is typified in 
the materials of construction. Its steel 
may be made in Pennsylvania from 
Michigan iron; its timbers may come 
from the Pacific northwest or from the 
pine woods of east Texas, and its copper 
from Arizona. 

The same is true of the fine men who 
will man her, who may come from every | 
State in the Union. 

Here furnishings and fixtures, sup- 
plies and provisions are likewise drawn | 
from the 48 States of the Union as well | 
as from foreign eountries. But it is safe 
to say that in her lifetime, presently | 
rated at 20 years, she will consume many | 
thousand barrels of petroleum from the 
Texas fields and refineries. 

Worthy of Special Interest. 

But the citizens of Houston will feel 
a@ special interest and a special pride in 
the record of the cruiser which bears 
that city’s name. On friendly calls to} 
the ports of the world, she will carry 
not only the name and fame of the city 
of Houston, but also a message of the 
mechanical genius of the American 
people. ¢ 

The airplanes which will be propelled | 
from her catapult should recall the 
names of Orville and Wilbur Wright. 
The incandescent globes with which the 
great ship will be lighted should bring 
to mind the great Edison. Vast and 
complicated system of communications, 
calling for hundreds of telephones, re- 
mind us of Bell. The steel ship itself, 
its electric propulsion, its oil fuel, its 
scientific stream lines, its all-electric 
kitchen and bakery; those and many 
more features will remind the visitors | 
in foreign lands of American innova- 
tions which have been made available 
by American genius to the peaceful arts 
of all the world. 

Ships of the United States Navy have 
long enjoyed a high reputation for effi- 
ciency, and the men of the Navy have 
an equally high. reputation for courtesy. 
The discipline and conduct of American | 
sailormen away from home creates a 
favorable impression of American life. 

Educational Value. 

sIn considering the dividefids that the 
Navy returns to the taxpayers we cannot 
overlook its value as a great educational 
institution. Each year, on the average, 
30.000 men are turned back to civil life 
with a higher sense of duty, with better | 
discipline, with minds broadened by ex- | 
perience in their crafts, by actual class- 
room work, and by travel. 

Finally, I should like to compliment 
the people of Houston on the energy and 
thoroughness with which they presented 
their views that the seaport of Houston 


\ the Ni factor in the educational life of 





| In doing so we desire it to be understood 


| which need further upward revisions in 
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Senate Committee Is Advised 


Any Reductions From Rates 


Now in Bill Will Injure Producers. 


With respect to a considesable number: 10 cents per pounds and that on casein| 


of agricultural commodities, duties pro- 
vided for in the tariff bill (H. R. 2667) 
are “most inadequate,” and no reduction 
of the rates on farm products contained in 
the bill can be effected without serious 
injury to producers of such commodities, 
according to a communication filed with 
the Senate Committee on Finance by 12 
large agricultural associations. Debate 
on. the tariff bill is scheduled to begin 
Sept. 9. 

. The appraisal of the duties allowed 
on agricultural products in the tariff bill 
was signed by representatives ef the fol- 
lowing cooperatives: National Grange 
Patrons of Husbandry, American Farm 
Bureau Federation, National Cooperative 
Milk Producers Federation, American Na- 
tional Livestock Association, National 
Wool Marketing Council, Southern Tariff 
Association, Advisory Board’of Growers 
Tariff League, Vegetable Growers Asso- 
ciation of America, Kansas State Live- 
stock Association, Central Cooperative 
Association, and National Livestock Pro- 
ducers Association. 

The full text of the review of duties 
on agricultural products prepared by 
these associations follows: , 

To Members of the United States 
Senate: The undersigned have made a 
careful appraisal of the duties allowed 
on agricultural products in the tariff bill 
as reported to the Senate. 

Our examination discloses the fact 
that the duties on some agricultural 
commodities are adequate and the duties 
on some others are very nearly so. For 
the favorable consideration which has 
been given to the needs of the producers | 
of these commodities we desire to express 
our appreciation and the hope that the 
rates which are satisfactory will be 
given final approval by both houses of 
Congress. cs 


Some Rates Declared 
To Be Inadequate 


But with respect to a considerable 
number of agricultural commodities the 
duties are most inadequate. Within the 
scope of this communication we shall 
not attempt to submit a complete list 
of all agricultural commodities on which 
higher duties should be levied. We have 
filed with both committees of Congress 
such lists and they are available in the 
printed hearings of the committees ac- 
companied by detail information in sup- 
port of the rates requested. 

We do desire at this time to invite 
your particular attention to some im- 
portant commodities on which further 
increases in duties should be allowed. 


that the appénded is not a complete list 
of all of the agricultural commodities 


rates, and our submission of this list 
should’not prejudice the standing of any 
other articles on which higher: duties 
are needed. | 

We also voice our unanimous convic- 
tion that no reduction of the dutieson 
agricultural products in the bill as re- 
ported to the Senate can be effeeted 
without serious injury to producers of 
such commodities. 

Of particular importance is the injury 
done to agriculture by the failure of 
both the House of Representatives and 


land was amended by the\Senate Fi- 


| protecting producers, has not been trans- 





the Senate Committee on Finance to 
recognize the necessity for, and to pro- 
vide for, a uniform equalized series of 
duties on the animal, marine, and vege- 
table oils and fats and the raw materials | 
from which these products are extracted. | 
They constitute the most important | 
group of commodities coming into com- | 
petition generally with the products of 
farms of the United States, and affect | 
a wide range of our domestically pro-| 
duced farm products. | 


Present Schedules 
Said to Be Defective 


Experience with the operation of the 
Fordney-McCumber Tariff Act has con-. 
vinced our farmers that the present pol- 
icy of the Congress of permitting some! 
of these oils and fats to come in duty) 
free or at relatively low rates, while 
others are assessed duties, is equivalent 
to a condition of free trade with respect 
to all of these materials; for the im- 
porters and users have shifted materially 
their buying to the oils and fats which 
are not required to pay duties. 


We also reiterate our position that it 


}is unfair to give the residents of the 


Philippine Islands a preferential tariff 
position when the burden of this prefer- 


}ence falls so heavily upon agricultural 


producers of this country who, as a class, 
are less able to bear it than other classes. 





should give its name to a vessel of our 
Navy. 
know Houston. 


I have witnessed the determination of | 


that city to become a great seaport. I 
have seen their efforts advanced by the 
Houston Ship Channel, and their endeav- 
ors crowned by becoming one of the 
world’s great cotton export ports. But, 
more than that, I have watched the de- 
velopment of their imports, intelligently 
fostered, so as to make Houston a two- 
way port. That is sound and good busi- 
ness. 

I feel that if the cruiser “Houston 
lives up to the determination, resource- 
fulness and energy of the city of Hous- 
ton, she will constantly display the “E”— 
that much-coveted symbol of efficiency 
so hard to win in our Navy — which 
stands for the best ship in the fleet. 

We all earnestly hope that the “Hous- 
ton” may never be called upon to per- 
form duty in war. As I see it, the pri- 
mary function of the Navy is to preserve 
peace. Indeed, the United States Navy 
is the oldest and largest peace society 
in the United States. It has never caused 
a war; but, fortunately, when the coun- 
try has been overtaken by war, the Navy 
has never failed to do its share in restor- 
ing peace. 


American Radio Engineers 
Erecting Station in Peru 


American engineers have arrived in 
Peru and commenced work on the erec- 
tion of the radiotelegraph station in the 
suburbs of Lima, which is scheduled for 
completion before Dec, 1, according to a 
report from the consul, George A. 
inson, at Callao-Lima, made public by 
the Department of Commerce, Sept. 7. 

full text of the statement follows: 
stallation of radiotelephone and tele- 
groph stations for both national and in- 
ational communications was author- 
ized some time ago. 
ftipulates that ary or all of the com- 


I come from New Orleans, and | 


Mak- | 


The decree further | 


We therefore ask that the Congress re- 
assert the right repeatedly stated in this 
|and other tariff bills to levy duties | 
| against the Philippines by applying the 
| duties to products imported from these 
jislands, segregating the duties thus col- 


| lected and remitting them to the treas- | 
We! 


jury of the Philippine government. 
| also request a termination of the recip- 
|rocal trade agreement with Cuba. 

| The condition of the livestock industry 
|of this country requires a greater meas- 
ure of protection. on live cattle than has 
| been accorded it, particularly in view of 
the large importations coming in from 
Mexieo. In order to afford the necessary 
| protection cattle should be classified into 
| those under 700 pounds and those over 
|700 pounds, and the duty on those under 
|700 pounds should be 3 cents per pound 





\live weight, while that ‘on the heavier } 


| cattle should be 4 cents per pound. We 
| call especial attention to the necessity of 





;making 700 pounds live weight the di- 
| viding line in the classification. 

The dairy farmers of this country are 
faced with a problem of finding widened 
market outlets for their manufactured 
milk products. It is, therefore, essential 
that the duties on dried whole milk and 
casein be increased. The duty proposed 
| by the Senate Committee as to casein is 
|far too low to permit the building of a 
| stabilized casein industry in this country, 
| and falls far short of equalizing competi- 
| tive conditions as between our domestic 
| production and that of the Argentine, 
The duty on dried whole milk should be 





pany’s lines now existing, or to be built, 
| may be used indiscriminately for either 
| telephonic or telegraphic communication. 
Wave lengths assigned to the station 
;now under construction are 16.04; 20.38; 
| 28.54% 39.27; 51.50, and 82.69 meters. It 
| is expected that the radio station will be 
| used principally for press and less urgent 
messages while the company’s three sub- 
{marine cables will continue to handle 
the bulk of the full rate commercial 
traffic. 





8 cents a pound. 

We also call attention to the ad va- 
lorem equivalent plecea on cheese. Ag- 
rieulture had asked for a duty of 8 cents 
per pourid but not less than 40 per cent 
ad valorem, The Senate placed the ad 
valorem rate at 35 per cent which, with 
respect to Swiss cheese, actually consti- 
tutes a reduction in the rate allowed by 
the President_as a result of the compar- 
ative cost-of-production studies made by 
the United tes Tariff Commission. 
TKe rate of 8 cents per pound but not less 
than 40 per cent ad valorem is essential 
to the welfare of the cheese producers. 

Farmers producing sugar beets and 
sugar cane cannot continue to grow those 
products at the prices manufacturcrs can 
pay under the existing tariff protection. 
These crops are grown as a result of par- 
ticipating contracts between organized 
producers and manufacturers. After 10 
years of collective bargaining negotia- 
tions the contracts provide that the grow- 
ers of the sugaraheet and the sugar cane 
share in price increases above a definite 
minimum. Therefore any price benefit 
which might accrue to the manufacturers 
of sugar: is automatically translated to 
the producers of the sugar cane and the 
sugar beet because of these participating 
contracts. 

These facts are a complete justification 
for an import duty on sugar that will de- 
velop to their full extent the domestic 
beet and cane industries. Without a ma- 
terial increase in the duties above the 
Fordney-McCumber rates, the sugar in- 
dustry of this country will suffer severe 
hardships. It has been shown by the 
growers that rates of duty such as have 
been asked’ for by the farm organiza- 
tions would lead to profitable cane and 
beet production and would adequately 
increase the cane and beet acreages. 

We also call especial attention to the 
situation with regard to hides. For 
years cattle producers and dairy farm- 
ers, who produce most of the. calves 
slaughtered, have urged adequate duties 
on these products. Our studies convince 
us that a duty of 6 cents per pound on | 
green ‘hides and 10 cents per pound on | 
dry hides should be allowed. In case} 
compensatory duties are placed on 
dressed leathers and manufactured | 
leather products, we insist that they 
aoe only after careful studies as to 
what should constitute exact and fair 
compensation. 

In the bill which passed the House 


| 


| 


nance Committee, the relationship be- | 
tween the duty on hides and the com- | 
pensatory duties on shoes, leather and | 
harness was so out of line as to be in- | 
defensible. 


Senate Reduction 
On Wool Is Opposed 


Agriculture received with real disap- | 
pointment the decision of the Senate Fi- 
nance Committee to reduce the House 
rate on raw wool from 34 cents to 31 | 
cents per pound of clean content. Evi- 
dence presented to the Committee sub- 
stantiated a duty of 37 cents per pound 
as being a true measure of differences 
in. competition. : Further evidence re- 
veals that the duty on raw wool, while 


lated into higher prices of clothing. On 
the contrary, prices of woolen clothing 
have declined since the enactment of the 
Fordney-McCumber Tariff Act. 

Failure of both the House of Repre- | 
sentatives and the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee ‘to protect staple cotton consti- 
tutes a real defect in the tariff bill which 
will inure to the injury of the domestic 
producers. Imports of staple cotton pre- 
sent a competitive condition which re- 
quire that this commodity be given.a 
protective duty of not less than 7 cents 
per pound. 

Large importations of frozen and dried 
eggs from China for a number of years | 
have given domestic producers and 
handlers considerable difficulty and dis- | 
tress. Further expansion of the frozen 
egg and the establishment of a dried 
egg business of this country would be | 
most beneficial both to our commercial 
poultrymen and to the farm-flock pro- 
ducers. A careful analysis of this situa- 
tion shows that-a protected market re- 
quires 12 cents a pound on frozen eggs, 
36 cents a pound on whole dried eggs, 
30 cents a pound on dried egg yolk and | 
60 cents a pound on egg albumen. | 

In harmony with the program of bat- 
anced farm production, encouragement 
of the production of flaxseed is one 
of the simplest and most wholesome 
means of assisting producers of the 
Northwest section to shift from wheat. 
In order to do this it is essential that 
the conditions of competition between 
the Argentine’ and the United States be 
equalized. Information obtained by the 
United States Tariff Commission shows 
that a duty of 84 cents per bushel is 
essential in order to equalize these com- 





| nite action. 









atic Perils on 
Nicaraguan Survey 


Dangers Fail to Deter Vol-| 


unteers Who. Will Study 
Canal Route, Says De- 
partment of War. 


. 


Army engineers who will leave in Oc- 
tober to survey the Nicaraguan Canal 


will resume work started exactly 400/| 


= ago by Capt. Diego Machuca, of 
pain, it was stated Sept. 7 by the De- 
partment of War in an historical sketch 
of the country. 

A ‘tropical wilderness through which 
trails, must be hacked with machetes, 
swarms of stinging and poisonous in- 
sects and general climatic conditions 
that decimated an English garrison, will 
be met by the battalion of engineers 
selected for the survey. More personnel 
than can be used has nevertheless volun- 
teered for the work, it was stated. 

Battalion Is Organized. 

'The statement follows in full text: 

The battalion of engineers which has 
just been formed for the purpose of 
making the survey of the Nicaraguan 
canal. route, pursuant to the provisions 
of Joint Resolution No. 99, approved Mar. 
2, 1929, and which will leave for Nica- 
ragua in October, will not be by any 
means a pioneer in exploring and sur- 
veying this route. . 

Exactly 400 years ago—in 1529—Capt. 
Diego Machuca explored the eastern out- 
let of Lake Nicaragua, which he named 
in honor of the Indian chief, Nicaro. By 
command of King Charles V the city of 
Granada was established, and, until 1637, 
a thriving trade was conducted between 
this settlement and Spain, Cuba and 
South America. . 

British Garrison Withdrawn. 

But after 1637 the commerce dwindled 
and died. The handicap of the rapids 
and the lack of depth in the Desguadoro 
River (now the San Juan) proved too 


great. 

In 1779 the King of Spain sent an- 
other expedition to determine the possi- 
bilities of interoceanic transportation. 
He received a discouraging report from 
his representative, Manuel Galestreo, 
who asserted that the lake was 134 feet 
higher than the Pacific, and pointed out 
other obstacles. , 

With the party, however, was an Eng- 
lish civilian, who contended that the link 
with ‘the Pacific was practicable. 


War between Spain and England at 
this point caused abandonment of defi- 
Granada was captured by 
the British under Admiral Horatio Nel- 
son, who left a garrison to hold the city. 
This force was so decimated by the ef- 
fects of the climate that the stronghold 
was later abandoned by the British. 

Difficulties of Undertaking. 

It is this climate, the shallow waters 
of the San Juan, which permit of the use 
of vessels of only 2-feet draught, a tropi- 
cal wilderness through which trails must 
be cked with machetes, swarms of 
stinging and often poisonous insects, 
and a thousand-and-one other handicaps 
that-must. be overcome by the Niearagua 
Engineer Battalion... Balboa sacrificed 
the lives of 2,000 Indians in. an attempt 
to connect the Atlgntic and Pacific. 

But knowledge of the hardships which 
will be encountered has spurred the am- 
bitions of the Corps of Engineers, in- 
stead of acting as a deterrent to its 
personnel. A. call for volunteers for 
the work contemplated has not been nec- 
essary. 

Quite the contrary. The difficulty is to 
appease the disappointment of those who 
have failed to win a place in the bat- 
talion. 

Two-thirds of the officers who will go 
are married and many of them have 
children. Home ties must be broken for 
a long periad, and home comforts relin- 
quished. 

Lack of desirable equipment will 
doubtless retard the work somewhat, for 
the appropriation is too small to permit 
ef the purchase of some costly require- 
ments. It is estimated that at least two 
years will be required for thé completion 
of the survey, perhaps more. 


Oe 
Status of Prohibition 
Shows Improvement 


Dr. Doran Finds: Progress, Es- 
pecially in Larger Cities. 


The Commissioner of Prohibition, Dr. 
James M. Doran, declared in an oral 
statement Sept. 7 that prohibition en- 
forcement conditions were the most satis- 
factory throughout the United States 
that they have been since national pro- 
hibition became effective. 


general and continued improvement in 
most sections and he thought that with 
|}a harmonious working organization, the 





petitive conditions. We ask the Senate 
to bring about a complete equalization. 


The uses to which the large volume of | 


imported starches are put have brought 
about a rather complicated condition of 
competition in this country. Practically 
all of these starches are on the free 
list, and we ask that the principle of 
competition through substitution 
recognized by placing these starches on 
the protected list at 2% cents per pound. 


Growers in Competition 
With Foreign Producers 


During the last few years our growers 
of fruits and vegetables have had to 
face unusually keen competition from 
imported products. These importations 
often arrive at the very times when do- 
mestic markets are glutted by peak re- 
ceipts-of domestic products with the re- 
sult that prices are demoralized and 
producers suffer great losses. The per- 
ishable nature of the products entitle 
their producers to especial consideration 
in the form of tariff protection. 

We further ask the Senate to consider 
the principle of a duty on black-strap 
molasses when imported for distilling 
purposes, and to make that duty suf- 
ficiently protective to permit the utiliza- 
tion of vast quantities of corn thus en- 
abling our corn belt producers to find 
a domestic market for a product which 
at times goes into the surplus class. 

It would seem almost unnecessary to 
remind the Senate that one important 
reason for adequate import duties on 
agricultural imports is to be found in 
the continued economic depression of 
agriculture. 

During the past eight years the value 
of farm properties has shrunk from 
$79,000,000,000 to $58,000,000,000. The 
total purchasing of agricultural products 
fell 25 per cent as compared with the 
five-year period before the World War 


be | 


|! movement was in better shape than at 
| any time since the took charge. 


| nent within the last month and has con- 
| ferred with enforcement officials in var- 
| ious places. All of them believe, he said, 
| that progress had been made and that 
| conditions in the larger cities of the 
| country, especially, were much improved. 
“In my month’s trip,” said Dr. Doran, 
‘" aera at ordinary hotels in the 
| cities I visited, and I did not see an in- 
| toxicated person in any of them. The 
| hotels are cooperating with the Bureau 
|of Prohibition in asking their guests 
not to bring liquor on the premises, 
Generally, conditions are improving 
| slowly and are better than at any time 
| since the Volstead Act become effective. 
City officials assured me that conditions 
in their municipalities were better than 
in the past, and while there is much 
| yet to be done, the outlook is as satis- 
factory as we can expect.” 








and is still 15 per cent below pre-war 
levels. Taxes are* 250 per cent above 
pre-war levels, and farm wages are 70 
per cent above. All of this means that 
for eight years the farmers of this coun- 
| try have been taking out of their capital 
|aecount to produce the agricultural 
products of the Nation. This sad condi- 
tion Has found visible evidence in the 
net loss to agriculture of 3,200,000 
| population and in the thousands of fore- 
closures of farm mortgages. 

A condition of this kind is difficult to 
rectify by means of reducing production 
because the interest of the individual 
farmer requires that he make his land 
yield all that his acreage will permit. 
In consequence, we have the spectacle 
of some crops being produced beyond 
| the national need with farmers unable 
to bring about .a condition of balanced 





[Continued on Page 6, Column 4.) 


He was con- 
vinced, he said, that there had been a 


Dr. Doran has been across the conti- 
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Said to Be Moral Obligation of Nation} Under Provisions of . 


Dgiberetions 

row Wilson made the United States an 
indirect party to the Balfour Declaration, 
insuring protection and justice for the 
Jew, and by this agreement this Nation 
is morally bound to immediately enter 
the Palestine dispute with a view to sav- 
ing Jewish lives and property, Senato: 
Hawes (Dem.), of Missouri, stated ata 
mass meeti of Protestants, Catholics 
and Jews held at Odeon, St. Louis, on 
Sept. 8. 

The United States can insist, with pro- 
priety, that Palestine be set apart.as_ a 
place separate and distinct from any 
other spot in the world, Senator Hawes 
said. “We can ask that our Govern- 
ment extehd its own proper influence, 
and. we can voice our support of the 
Balfour Declaration, and ask a clear and 
definite statement of Great Britain’s po- 
sition and future policy with respect to 
the Jews.” 

Mr. Hawes added that the United 
States should further ask for the restora- 
tion of law in Palestine, the security of 
life and property, the arrest and punish- 
ment of assailants, the payment of ade- 
quate. damages and-the removal of pos- 
sibly unsympathetic officials. 

His address follows in full text: 

If we are to remain true to the best 
traditions of the founders of the Re- 
public we must respect the rights of 
minorities as written into our Consti- 
tution in the American Bill of Rights, 
especially as the right of the Jew to 
peaceful worship was guaranteed in 
solemn conference in all but three of 
the great nations of the earth, and I 
believe that these three will now ap- 
prove the Jewish aspiration. In addi- 
tion (which concerns us most), the 
President of the United States at that 
time, Woodrow Wilson, took part in these 
world conferences artd in this agree- 
ment. f 

That was a critical period in tHe 
world’s history. It was at a time when 
the Turk, well organized and well drilled, 
had risked the fortunes of the Moslem 
with Germany and Austria. The de- 
struction of the Suez Canal was threat- 
ened; battles were raging and the out- 
come was in doubt. The agreement, 
therefore, became binding not only in 
a moral sense but in a material way; 
|it became a contract based upon vital 
| considerations of life, property and mili- 
| tary-ascendency. 
| 


| Balfour Declaration 
| Made in November, 1917 


| 
| Lord Rothschild conducted the nego- 
| tiations for the Zionists with Lord Bal- 
| four, resulting, on Nov. 2, 1917, in what 
| has since become known historically as 
| the Balfour Declaration. It reads: 

| ~“His Majesty’s government view with 
| favor the establishment in Palestine of 
a national home for the Jewish people, 
and will use their best endeavors to 
facilitate achievement of this object, it 
being clearly understood that nothing 
shall be done: which may prejudice the 
civil and religious rights of existing non- 
Jewish communities in Palestine, or the 
rights or political status enjoyed by 
Jews in any other country.” 

There was difference of opinion, even 
at the time, among Zionists as to the 
object of this “home” for the Jew. Some 
went so far as to demand the reestab- 
lishment of a Jewish nation. The ma- 
jority apparently seemed not only. con- 
tent with, but approved the thought of 
the “home,”—the actual suggestion con- 
tained in the Balfour declaration. 

The declaration was followed by the 
appointment of a high commissioner; 
and an attempt to create a commission, 
but it was agreed that no order could 
be promulgated by the high commis- 
sioner unless and until he had consulted 
the council. The council, it may be said, 
has never been created. A declaration, 
however, of this principle, similar to 
that which we find in our own bill of 
rights, was to the effect that: 

“There shall be no restriction of con- 
science and worship, nor discrimination 
in any way between the inhabitants of 
the country on the ground of race, re- 
ligion, or language, or be in any way re- 
pugnant to or inconsistent with the pro- 
visions of the mandate given to Great 
Britain by the alliedy and associated 
powers.” 


America Indirectly 
Was Party to Agreement 


Whether we will or not, America was 
at least indirectly a party to this agree- 
ment. 

Our Supreme Justice, Louis D. Bran- 
deis, was known to have appealed to 
President Wilson, and when President 
Wilson took part in the deliberations 
we became, in this way, a party to the 
undertaking. It may be merely a moral 
part, but certainly we participated in the 
preliminary conferences and approved 
the program. 

I believe that Great Britain, under the 
mandate and by her express declaration, 
will attempt to preserve order and pro- 
tect life and property. Her position was 
well stated by the war correspondent, 
Mr. Philip Graves (of the London 
Times), who said: 

“By abandoning Palestine altogether, 
we (Great Britain) shall cause an inter- 
national scandal. We shall go down to 
history as the people who, to save a 
million or so a year for a few years, 
broke all our promises and allowed the 
Holy Land, barely redeemed ffom an in- 
competent tyranny, to fall back into a 
worse disorder than even the Turks cre- 
ated. We shall discover too late that 
an economy in the hand is not always 
worth a war in the bugh.” 

These are the words’ of an intelligent 
and patriotic: Englishman and I believe 
he expresses the real thought of England 
today. Responding to appeals from the 
civilized world—and especially from the 
United States—I believe lasting and 
permanent safety of Jewish rights “ 
liberties in Palestine will be obtained an 
maintained. 

It may be true that the present atroci- 
ties may be in a way the very develop- 
ment necessary to focus the world’s at- 
tention upon the Palestine problem and 
bring about its permanent solution. 


Jews Owned Palestine 


For Period of 1,500 Years 


We cannot but sympathize with the 
aspirations of the Jew when we consider 
that our own Nation is 150 years old, and 
that Palestine was emnoneed by the Jews 
for a period of 1,500 years—ten times 
the life of our nationality. When this 
fact is Saprenser upon us, we begin to 
understand the racial feelings on this 


subject. 
be misunderstood. At 
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would” not 
different periods the ancient capital was 
held alternately by Jews, Romans, 


articipated in by Wood- , 


Senator Hawes Declares That America Is an Indirect Party 
; To Balfour Declaration. 


Gregks, Moslems and Turks, The history 
of chivalry was written. in its recapture 
by the Crusaders who mong, tm Europe 
and held it for nearly one Rundred years; 
it was regained by the Moslems, con- 
trolled by the Tartars, again by the 
Turks; and came under the direction of 
7 British Empire during the World 
ar. 


If any of these had there a sacred 
shrine, I would give to them the right to 
worship at it unmolested—whether it be 
the Turk, the Moslem, the Christian or 
the Jew. 


In Palestine the Moslem outnumbers 
the Jew 10 to 1. If there be a change-in 
its administration and should the British 
withdraw, Palestine would be turned 
back to the regime of carnage, which was 
the very thing which the postwar agree- 
ment sought to end. 


The powers that entered into this 
solemn agreement at a critical period in 
the world’s affairs, in my judgment, will 
not permit this. We Americans could not 
approve, and should protest such course. 

The immediate cause of the present 
outbreak seems to have been occasioned 
by the efforts of the Jews to continue, 
uninterruptedly, as they had in the past, 
in their devotions at what is called the 
Wailing Wall, which was part of the 
western wall of the old Temple of Solo- 
mon, byt which later became a sac 
place to the Moslem.. He pointed to the 
imprint of the feet of a horse said. to 
have carried the Prophet Mohammed, 
and surmounted the spot by a sacred 
temple, the Mosque of Omar. 


Jews Had Right of Worship 
For Thousands of Years 


For many thousands of years the Jews 
have had the right of worship. They 
possessed it even under the Turks, and 
were protected in it by the Turks. 


So far as I have been able to ascer- 
tain, the new Zionist movement has not 
attempted to set up a Jewish kingdom or 
a@ separate government. ‘They have not 
attempted to interfere with the religious 
rights of the Moslem, but seem to have 
been contented with the rejuvenation of 
Palestine under the guardianship of 
Great Britain, which is carrying out the 
mandate of the allied powers. 

Sir Herbert Samuel, the English 
Commissioner, himself ga Jew, secured 
an interpretation of the Balfour Decla- 
ration, which was to the effect that Pal- 
estine as a whole was not to be con- 
verted into a Jewish national home; a 
Jewish national home was mereiy to be 
founded in Palestine. It was to be made 
a place where Jews might come from all 
parts of the earth and should not be 
discriminated against because of their 
religion. But the Arab has never sub- 
mitted to or recognized the Balfour 
Declaration. 

The Wailing Wall is. part of a relic of 
Solomon’s Temple, a Jewish holy place, 
and the Mosque of Omar connected with 
the wall is a Moslem holy spot. This, 
therefore, is the point. of contact which 
occasions conflict. and riot, and -which 
may be avoided.if the rights of both 
parties are proclaimed and: explained. 


Declaration Improperly 
Interpreted by Arabs 


The Balfour Declaration has been im- 
properly interpreted by the Arab and 
by some Zionists, and to ‘this improper 
interpretation—which claimed Jewish 
domination and control in government 
affairs—there has been added suspicion, 
fanned by dishonest and misleading 
propaganda, 

Those Jews who have «gone into Pal- 
estine hgve worked wonders in an im- 
poverished land. Zionism has helped 
sanitation; built modern hospitals; in- 
troduced efficient and civilizing methods. 
They have increased land values and 
general prosperity through the millions 
of dollars that flow annually from patri- 
otic Jews throughout the world. 

The general effect of the Zionist 
movement has unquestionably been good 
both for Arab and Jew. It has cut the 
death rate for both. Electric light and 
power have been introduced; schools of 
all kinds, both agricultural and techni- 
cal, and great universities, have ap- 
peared. And let us remember that the 
lands upon which all these, structures 
and works have been built were secured 





Treaty With Albania 


President Selects A. W. Dul- 
les as National, and V. M. 
Maurtua as Non-national 
Members of Board. 


Allen W. Dulles, former chief of the 
near eastern division, Department of 
State, and Victor M. Maurtua, Peruvian 
delegate to the Sixth Pan American Con- 
ference, have been named members of 
international’ commission provided for 
by the conciliation treaty between the 
United States and Albania. 

Announcement of these appelenn 
was made, Sept. 7, by the Depart- 
ment of State. The treaty provides 





for an international commission of five” 


members, two to be appointed by each 
country and the fifth member by both 
countries. Of the two members. to be 
appointed by each country, one is to be 
a national and one a nonnational. 


Mr. Dulles was a member of the Amer- 
ican delegation to the Geneva naval con- 
ference of 1927, and later resigned to 
enter private business. \ 


The President has designated Mr. Al- 
len D. Dulles as American member- of 
the international commission provided 
for by the treaty of conciliation between 
the United States and Albania, and Mr. 
Victor M. Maurtua, Peruvian minister to 
Brazil and Peruvian delegate to the 
Sixth International Conference of Amer- 
iean States, as, American nonnational 
member of this commission. 

The ratifications of this treaty were 
exchanged at Washington on Feb, 12, 
1929. 








not by concession, not by grant, but“by 
purchase made by the Jew. . 

We Americans contribute money and 
make endowments for foreign missjons. 
We send our ministers and priests to 
pagan lands to found churches and 
schools in the very heart of teeming 
millions of pagans who are opposed to 
our religious philosophy. These mission- 
aries have accomplished commendable 
results, but the point is that when they 
are interfered with we back them with 
our warships, with our cannons, with our 
marines. When they are assailed, we de- 
mand and secure damages and indemni- 
ties and reparation. oe 

The Jew does not proselyte; all he 
asks is that he may have a place to meet 
at the old home of his ancestors, at the 
holy shrine of his religion, and that he 
may be permitted to conduct his services 
in safety. 

We are to play our part in a move- 
ment to secure united expression on this 
subject. Let us at the outset see that 
this expression be temperate. Let it be 
based on simple justice, and. stated in 
terms of moderation. This will insure 
its power and its consideration. 


Distinctive Status 


Accorded Palestine 


We can with propriety insist that the 
civilized world view Palestine as a place 
separate and distinct from any other. spot 
in the world. We can.ask our own Gov- 
ernment to extend its own -proper in- 
fluence. We can voice our support of 
the Balfour Declaration insuring pro- 
tection and justice for the Jew. 

To be effective, a protest must rest. 
upon knowledge ‘and be founded on jus- 
tice. Destiny seems to have reserved 
for our Nation the duty of securing civil 
and religious liberty, for each of’ our 
citizens and, by its example, to spread 
this principle of liberty throughout the 
world. 

I have always contended—it is for, me 
an inherited creed—that real liberty, 
whether civil or religious, cannot, be pre- 
served in any country which es not 
rid itself of religious intolerance. 

If civil liberty is to be preserved, in- 
tolerance must be eliminated, and ovr 
people who have been so persevering in 
their fight for civil liberty should never 
pause or hesitate in expressing their 
opposition to religious and-racial intol- 
erance wherever it may be found. 

We do not, it is true, come with en- 
tirely clean hands. During the World 
War, when so-called Gérman-Americans 
had their heart-strings wrung by the 
contending forces of blood ties and patri- 
otism to the land of their adoption; when 


[Continued on Page 10, Column 7.] 
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Facilities of Packers Held to Offer 


Conduct of American. |Ceremony to Honor George Washington |Mr. Porter Favors 


Envoy in Palestine 
Upheld by Mr. Stimson 


Work of Consul General Paul 
Knabenshue Is Outlined 
By Department of 
State. 





Allegations that the American consul 
general in Jerusalem, Paul Knabenshue, 


failed to give’ adequate protection to 
American Jews in Palestine and that he 
is under investigation by the Department 
of State, were denied in an official state- 
ment by the Secretary of State, Henry 
L. Stimson, Sept. 7. 


Secretary Stimson also wrote a letter 
to S. H. Rubenstein, editor of the Day 
of New York, setting forth the steps 
Mr. Knabenshue had taken to protect 
Jews in Jerusalem. He stated that a 
number of them came to spend the night 
in the consulate, but as the building was 
undergoing reconstruction, he could offer 
them no beds or blankets. After spend- 
ing one night there, the refugees went 
to hotels or back to their homes, 


Sheltered Refugees. 


Secretary Stimson’s statement follows 
in full text: 


“From the outset of the present dis- 
turbances in Palestine the American 
consul general, Mr. Paul Knabenshue, 
and his staff have spared no efforts to 
protect American citizens and their 
property. Mr. Knabenshue at once made 
vigorous representations to the local au- 
thorities. He afforded shelter in the} 
consulate to some 33 persons, mostly 
women and children. He and his staff 
have been working 18 hours a day in an 
effort to render every possible assistance 
to American citizens. It is natural that 
at times of alarm and panic many un-}| 
reasonable requests should be made 
which are completely beyond the power 
of the American official to comply with. 
Such requests have unquestionably been 
made upon Mr. Knabenshue and up to 
the limit of what was possible, he has 
granted them. 

“Mr. Knabenshue has served for 18 
years in the Near East and the Depart- 
ment has every confidence in his ability 
and in the soundness of his judgment.” 


The full text of a statement made 
public by the Department follows: 


On Aug. 31, Senator Borah called 
the Department’s attention to the follow- 
ing telegram addressed to him by Mr. 
Z. H. Rubinstein, city editor of the Day: 


Refused Assistance. 


“Dear Sir: Received uncensored cable 
from Palestine through Alexandria from 
Dr. S. Margoshes, editor in chief of the 
Jewish Day in which he says ‘Delega- 
tion of American citizens went to Amer- 
ican consul requesting protection. Mr. 
Knabenshue gave evasive answer plead- 
ing lack of funds. Delegation volun- 
teered to give $10,000 loan to American 
Government and consul declined the 
offer. American consul has permitted 
American women and children to go un- 
protected sleeping on stone floors outer 
office refusing other aid.’ ” 


On Sept. 2, the Department received 
from Mr. Rubinstein a telegram identi- 
cal: 'to that adéresséd to Senator Borah 
and quoted above, and on Sept.’3 sent 
the following letter to Mr. Rubenstein. 


Provided Shelter. 


“Sir: I have received your telegram of 
Aug. 31 in which you quote a cable to 
you from Dr. S. Margoshes to the effect 
that the American consul gereral at 
Jerusalem gave evasive replies to a dele- 
gation of American citizens requesting 
protection and permitted American 
women and children to go unprotected 
and to sleep on the stone floors of the 
outer office of the consulate. 


“In the absence of any indication as 
to the kind of protection requested by 
the delegation of American citizens, it 
is impossible to reply specifically to Dr. 
Margoshes’ first allegation. The De- 
partment has every reason to believe 
that the American consul general at 
Jerusalem spared no efforts to afford 
suitable protection to American citizens 
and to their property. On the other 
hand, as always happens at times of 
panic, he has received a number of re- 
quests for a kind and degree of protec- 
tion and assistance impossible to grant 
under the circumstances existing at Je- 
rusalem, especially at the beginning of 
the present disturbances. To such re- 
quests he was naturally unable to give a 
satisfactory reply. 

“With respect to Dr. Margoshes’ state- 
ment that American women and children 
were allowed to go unprotected and to 
sleep on the stone floors of the outer 
office of the consulate, the facts are as 
follows: 


“Early in the afternoon of Saturday, 
Aug. 24, American citizens of the Jewish 
community at Rahhaviah requested per- 
mission to take refuge in the consulate. 
The consul general replied that he would 
gladly give them protection and shelter, 
but told them to bring their bedding and 
food supplies. They arrived at 6:30 
o’clock but without bedding or food, The 
office building of the consulate is under- 
going reconstruction and the only shelter 
that could be offered was in a room 75 
feet by 15 feet in the newly constructed 
chancery at the back of the main build- 
ing. Chairs and benches were provided 
for all and an appeal for aid was made 
to the government authorities, who. how- 
ever, were not at the time in a position 
to assist. The following day these 
Americans elected to return to their 
homes or to hotels.” 





President Plans to Tour 
Central States and Texas 





President Hoover, it was stated orally 
at the White House on Sept. 7, is 
planning a‘trip this fall which will take 
him to Detroit, Cincinnati, Louisville, 
and El Paso. Although the date of his | 
trip has not beén definitely determined, | 


| witness such changes as were never seen | 


Will Emphasize History and Patriotism’ 


Senator Fess Says Pageant Probably Will Be Presented as | 


Part of Program in 1932. 


‘ Comprehensive plans for an interna-;into new life the chords of passionate | 


tional observance of George Washing- 
ton’s two hundredth birthday in 1932 will 
emphasize the. historical, spirituai and 
patriotic elements of the times, and will 
not assume the character of a world’s 
fair, Senator Fess (Rep.), Ohio, stated 
in an address over associated stations of 
the Columbia Broadcasting System on 
Sept. 7. 


In discussing progress made by the 
program subcommittee appointed by Mr. 
Coolidge, Mr. Fess said that. complete 
plans for the capital celebration had not 
been outlined, but that a pageant: would 
probably be held, and that all organiza- 
tions of national significance would be 
allowed to participate. 

The greatest influx of visitors in the 
capital’s history will be welcomed in 
1932, Mr. Fess predicted. 

The full text of his address, in which 
he reviews the achievements of George 
Washington, follows: 

Plans are rapidly taking shape for the 
most ambitious celebration ever under- 
taken in honor of an individual on the 
two-hundredth anniversary of the birth 
of George Washington in 1932. This 
celebration will not only be nation-wide, 
participated in by every section of the 
country, but it is expected to reach an 
international stage where other coun- 
tries, recognizing the service of Wash- 
ington to the world, will participate. The 
event will be observed in a suitable man- 
ner in every American embassy, under 
the direction of the American minister, 
and in cooperation with the nation to 
which he is accredited. 


Much Progress Noted 
In Past Two Centuries 


The year 1932 will mark the two- 
hundredth anniversary of the birth of 
George Washington. These two cen- 
turies span a period of time during 
which there has been greater progress 
in all lines of activity and more accom- 
plished for the good of mankind than in 
any 2,000 years preceding it. In no part 
of the globe has that. progress.been so 
marked, nor has it approached the strides 
taken in the country he founded. Could 
he return to take part in the celebration 
of the bicentenary of his birth, he would 





before by human eyes. 

It would be difficult to properly esti- 
mate the contribution of General Wash- 
ington to his country as known today. 
The tractless wilderness through which 
ke carried his message at the opening of 
the French and Indian War, when he was 
but 21 years of age, has become the} 
heart of a great empire, with her teem-| 
ing cities, her fertile: farms, and her 
beautiful homes, occupied by a prosperous 
population. He would observe the 13 
separate ‘original Colonies stretching 
along the seaboard whose independence 
he had succeeded in winning, and whose 
hopeless anarchy he banished through | 
constitutional government, adding State | 
after State until 35 more sovereign 
States extended’ her borders from sea 
to sea to.cover the choice portion of-a 
continent. 

The 3,000,000 people over which ‘he 
presided in‘his day“ have increased to be- 
yond 120,000,000 in our day, living un- 
der, and loyal to the'same Constitution | 
with the adoption of which he had had | 
most to do, in a convention of which 
he was the most distinguished member 
and over which he had presided with such 
dignity and finality. He would take no 
little pride in the fact that during the 
143 years of its operation it had been | 
virtually amended but a _ half-dozen 
times, notwithstanding the world-wide 
changes, social, industrial, political, and 
religious, wrought in civilization during 
that period. 


Confusion at Constitutional 


Convention Is Recalled 

Witnessing the stability of the Con- 
stitution 143 years after, he would re- 
call with interest the-confusion created 
by some delegates in the Constitutional 
Convention when they declared that they 
labored for posterity as well’ as for that 
day; especially he would reéall the jeers 
of certain members of the convention 
who declared it foolish for any man to 
hope that any constitution the conven- 
tion might adopt could last as long as 
40 years. In happy contrast to that pes- 
simism, he would view with genuine de-| 
light the loyalty to that instrument of | 
100,000,000 of the best fed, the best | 
clothed, the best equipped, and the hap- 
piest people of all history. 

To students of political science, and 
especially as affected by the Constitu- 
tional history of the United States, a 
large and perhaps unrecognized part of 
America’s progress must be due to her 
institutions with which Gen. Washing- 
ton had to do. The marvelous growth 
of the Nation’s wealth and power, which 
reveals an annual income as large as the 
total wealth of the next richest country 
in all the world, and that country the 
mother country from whom the Colonies 
less than 150 years ago won their in- 
dependence under the leadership of Wash- 
ington, would not have been possible 
in a government in which the talent of 
a people is restrained, either from the 
force of custom or legal inhibition. It 
could only materialize under complete 
emancipation of the human interest, 
where universal freedom of growth and 
development of all the people were not 
only permitted, by both custom and law, 
but stimulated by the open door of op- 
portunity to every phase of human prog: 


| articles published each year. 





ress. Such were the means and the 
end of wise government. 


Popular Government Is 
Basis of Ameriag’s Power 


The establishment of popular’ govern- 
ment in the United States is the basis 
of the might and power of America, 
which in a little over a century of time 
has forged ahead into world leadership. 
It is properly regarded by students of | 
history as the major event in the secular 


years was questioned by the statesmen 


devotion to country. Lincoln, the most 
human as well as humanizing _ person- 
ality, and the central figure in a great 
national tragedy, which. involved the 
destiny of a system of government, the 
rising hope of popular control in the 
world, will never lose his popular ‘hold 
upon the people. This interest strongly 
increases with the years, as shown in 
the number of new books and leading 
Every new 
item found, important or insignificant, 
becomes at once of national interest. 
His fame increases with the years. 


On the other hand, Washington being | 


farther removed in time as well as being 
a personality as it were set apart from 
the common run of our population, does 
not so vividly reach the common heart 
of America, since in his day America 
as known today did not exist, and was 
yet to be. It may be strange, but never- 
theless true that universal participation 
in the benefits of good government ‘does 
not ‘only dull our appreciation, but: is 
apt to blind us to its sources. There 
is danger that our people cannot fully 
realize the enormously important .con- 
tribution of the founder to our national 
welfare. Waiving his achievement as a 
general in winning our independence, 
which was given first rank as a leader in 
war by the best thought of Europe, his 
influence as a constructive statesman, a 
builder, first as President of the Con- 
stitutional Convention and later as the 
first. President provided for in the Con- 
stitution to launch the new government 
under: that Constitution, was highly im- 
portant. By these achievements Wash- 
ington is given first rank among the 
world’s leaders in the work of nation- 
building. 


Conflict Between Federal 
And Local Authority Discussed 


The age-long struggle in government 
has been to reach a proper balance be- 
tween two vitally conflicting theories of 
government, central authority and local 
self-government. Both are essential, 
but the operation of either to the exclu- 
sion of the other is fatal. Too great 
freedom in the latter means anarchy, as 
displayed in the early history of Greece. 
Too great authority or power in the 
former means monarchy as displayed in 
the early history of Rome. The failure 
to fihd a reconciliation between strong 
central government in the interest of 
law and order, on the one hand, and local 
self-government in the interest’ of lib- 
erty, on the other, was the rock upon 
which all popular government was at one 
time broken down. The record detailing 
the conflict between the two forces sup- 
plies the major portion of the world’s 
history so far as government is con- 
cerned. 

It is true that some progress toward a 
solution of this problem was made by our 
British ancestry, but not until that por- 
tion of the Anglo-Saxon peoples who 
fled the shores of Europe to find a new 
world undertook the task of the Ameri- 
can experiment was there presented a 
plan of successful solution. It involved 


'the scheme of double sovereignty, an 


American idea,-where the central govern- 
ment was to be sovereign in all matters 
pertaining to all. the states of the fed- 
eration, and the states to be sovereign 
in all matters pertaining to, distinctly 
local interests. This consummation was 
not accidental nor incidental, but the 
result of a contest of giants in the con- 


| vention that gave us our. organic law. 


No other item of dispute was more 
bitterly discussed than the principle of 
double sovereignty as displayed in the 
records of the debates of the constitu- 
tional convention between the advocates 
of national government and those of 
federal government. It was fortunate 
that an aggregation of men unequaled 
in ability or sagacity, power of reason- 
ing, and wisdom of conclusion, counselled 
together over these principles of govern- 
ment in building a nation without a 
model in history or a parallel among 
men. These men only attacked this 
problem of reconciliation between central 
authority and local government. The 


best exponent of the first was Hamilton, | 


and the best exponent of the latter was 
Jefferson. ‘ 


Washington Saw 
Need of Balance 


Of course it is well understood that 
Jefferson was not in the convention, but 
he had a spokesman in James Madison, 
who is properly known as “the father of 
the Constitution.” The importance of 
each of these principles of government 
depends upon the recognition of the 
other. Each unrestrained by the other 
would have been fatal. Too much power 
would spell monarchy, and too much lib- 
erty would:end in anarchy. The one 
supreme need was a genius with the in- 
tellectual acumen to appreciate the value 
of each principle, and with power to 
compel its recognition. That genius was 
Washington. No element in his charac- 
ter flashed more brilliantly than his in- 
fluence over men, 

From _the convention where the plan 
of double sovereignty was provided for 
he carried out the principles in the ad- 
ministration of government as the first 
President by inaugurating the element 
of power through Hamilton, as his lead- 
ing Cabinet member at the head of the 
Treasury; and the element of liberty 
through Jefferson, as his first premier 
at the head of our foreign relations in 
the State Department. The rivalry so 
militant in the convention did not end 
with the adjournment of the convention, 
but was carried over into administration, 
and continued ag a contest of two theo- 
ries for the first 70 years of our his- 
tory, and only ended in a civil.war from 
which the Nation emerged preserving 
the two principles well balanced as un- 
derstood by Washington. It is now all 
but universally recognized that our form 


of ‘government, refined in the heart of | 
debate, and purified in the fires of civil | 


war, is the ultimate system of popular 


oday ‘the Washington system has in 


it will be in October, it was said. | history of the world. Its perpetuity for | 8vernment the world over. 


At Detroit the President will inspect 
the Edison laboratories, which have been 
purchased by Henry Ford, 

The Ohio River cities are planning a 
celebration of the completion of a lock- 
and-dam system in the river, costing 
$100,000,000, and the President plans to 
inspect the improvements between Cin- 
cinnati and Louisville. ‘The President 
also plans to visit El Paso, Tex., in con- 
nection with a celebration of the Gads- 
den Purchase. } 

The dates of the visits have been left 


open to suit the convenience of the Pres-| vivid in our minds. 


ent. : 





of every country, many of whom pre- 
dicted an early downfall. Its preserva- 


some form or other affected every civil- 
ized power on the earth. In fact, since 


tion through the storm and stress. of|the close of the Civil War, popular gov- 
gigantic civil war is pronounced the |¢™mment has covered the earth as the 
greatest achievement in the history of waters cover the sea, The greatest com- 
civilization, The honor for the found-}™ent on the statesmanship: of Washing- 
ing of the republic is given to Wash-| ton is the world-wide acceptance of his 
ington; that for its preservation is given| ideas of popular government. Great as 
to Lincoln. Both of these events are of|is this contribution to history, it is not 
major importance, not limited to the peo-|@t all impossible, but on the contrary 
ple of the United States alone. quite probable, that this 

But the latter, nearer to us in time, | American people, the direct beneficiaries 
and closer in sympathy, as is ever true|0f this system of government, have 
in family disputes, is apt to remain most | small appreciation of the debt they owe 
It sounded the very|to Washington. No element in national 


depths of our national being, and touched || security, is more important than a lively 


a cet elena oe 





prosperous | 


Plan for Federation - 


Of Nations of Europe 


Proposal Is Only Method 
Which Will Insure Peace, 
Says Member of 


| House. 

Europe’s permanent peace would be 
safeguarded by adoption of the recently 
| proposed plan of M. Briand, of France, 
for an economic federation of nations, 
| Representative Porter (Rep.), of Pitts- 
| burgh, Pa., chairman of the House Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs, stated Sept. 7. 
| Mr. Porter said that M. Briand is a 
personal friend of his whose vision and 
| ability are outstanding. He added that 
'the question of economic barriers has 
been a theme of discussion for many 
year's, that the founders of the Republic 
|were alive to the, difficulties involved, 
}and that M. Briand’s “dream,” the pro- 
posal he has made recently, offers the 
jonly real solution of the problem. 
| League Considers Subject. 
| The subject has been discussed at the 
sessions of the League of Nations at 
Geneva, Switzerland. The British premier 
Ramsay MacDonald, in a speech Sept. 3 
there, before the League Assembly, dis- 
cussed the international economic situa- 
tion, saying that “tariff barriers be- 
tween producer and consumer are not} 
justified by experience.” Premier Mac- 
Donald was quoted as advancing at that 
meeting a recommendation for “the} 
ventual transformation of political | 
agreements into economic agreements | 
which would make for economic free- | 
dom.” 

The full text of Mr. Porter’s state-| 
ment follows: ‘ 

The fact must be recognized that, with 
a few exceptions, all wars have been the 
result of economic antagonisms. Race, 
prejudices and religious intolerances have | 
been the immediate cause of many wars, 
but commercial rivalry is always the 
proximate or real cause. 4 

The dream, as M. Briand describes his | 
pian, should be forged into a reality, as | 
it is the only solution to the problem 
that has devastated Europe for many 
centuries. It is perfectly natural that | 
each sovereign state in Euyope should) 
strive for economic supremacy by tariff 
restrictions and extensions of their 
boundaries to promote their trade. The 
inevitable result of this policy is ill-will 
and hatred that frequently festers into | 
war. 





State Tariffs Barred. 

The founders of our Republic, profit- 
ing by the experiences of Europe and 
fully alive to this great danger, pro- 
hibited ‘the States from laying duties 
on articles of commerce passing from one 
State to another. Assume that this limi- 
tation on the powers of the State did not 
exist, each State by artificial means 
striving to beriefit its commerce, we 
would have tariff walls between the 
States of the Union which would be as 
irritating as those that exist in Europe 
today. 

I have always believed that Napoleon 
at the beginning of his career intended to 
mold Europe into a confederation of 
states similar to ours and thereby ‘estab- 
lish thé same peaceful economic rela- 
tions that exist between the States of 
the United States of America, but ap- 
parently he could not resist the love: of 
power and allowed Europe to continue 





the policy that has cost millions of lives 
and billions of treasure. 

M. Briand, in my opinion, is the 
soundest advocate of peace in the world 
today. He recognizes that two men who 
have been friends for a lifetime will 
| quarrel over $100 dollars, and that the 
| same is true of nations, only the stakes 
are higher. In the light of the history 
of Europe, it should require no argument 
to prove that the permanent peace of 
Europe can be achieved only by the plan 
advocated by M. Briand. He is entitled 
to the assistance of the peace lovers of 
the world. 





| Changes Announced 
In Foreign Service 


Consul General at Sydney Re- 
tires from Post. 


Eight changes in the American For- 
eign Service personnel were announced 
Sept. 7 by the Department of State. 
The list of changes, as made public by 
the Department, follows in fall: 

Hasell H. Dick, of South Carolina, 
now vice consul at Rangoon, Burma, 
detailed consul at Port Elizabeth, Union 
of South Africa. 

Ezra M. Lawton, of Ohio, now consul 
general in charge, Sydney, New South 
Wales, retired under provisions of the 
act of May 24, 1924. 

Andrew G. Lynch, of New York, vice 
consul at Tientsin, China, assigned vice 
consul, Mukden, China, 

Robert G. McGregor Jr., of New York, 
now vice consul assigned to the Depart- 
ment for instruction, assigned vice 
consul, Jerusalem, Palestine. : 

Harry L. Troutman, of Georgia, now 
consul at Beirut, Syria, assigned consul, 
Jerusalem, Palestine. 

Non-Career: Tiny R. Howard has been 
appointed consular agent at Tuxpan, 
Vera Cruz, Mexico. 

Robert L. Hunter, of South Dakota, 
now clerk in consulate general at Winni- 
peg, Manitoba, appointed vice consul 
there. | 


"The President’s Day 


At the Executive Offices, 
Sept. 7, 1929. 











10 a. m.—Dr. Hubert Work, chairman 
of the Republican National Committee, 
and Earl S. Kinsley, Republican National | 
Committeeman of Vermont, called. | 

Remainder of day: Engaged with sec- 
retarial staff and in answering mail cor- 
respondence. 


realization of the sources of its power. | 
| No feature of perpetuity is more power- 
ful than a sentiment of patriotic devo- 
tion to a great cause, and loyalty to the 
leader of that cause. These facts form 
the basis of a nation-wide celebration 
of Washington’s birth, which should and 
doubtless will eclipse all preceding cele- 
brations undertaking to do honor to a 
leader, 

Two-hundred years after his birth, 133 | 
years after ‘his death, and 143 years} 
after he inaugurated constitutional gov- | 
ernment, is a fitting time to call the 
peoples’ attention to the debt they owe 

ak eS am 
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The hearing before a committee 'of the 
Department of Agriculture, called. to de- 
termine the views of farm organizations 
relative to the proposed modification of 
the “packers’ consent decree,” was ended 


on Sept. 7, following a five-day session 
during which representatives of various 
agricultural groups, including national 
organizations, livestock assoc:ations, gen- 
eral farm groups, and cooperatives, tes- 
tified. : 

Supplementing the oral testimony, 

written statements and briefs are being 
received by the committee and will con- 
tinue to be received until Sept. 16, its 
chairman, Nils A. Olson, Chief of the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics, stated 
at the close of the hearing. The farm 
organizations were invited to express 
their views by the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, Arthur M. Hyde. 
| The record of the hearing, Secretary 
Hyde announced at its opening, will be 
transmitted to the Department of Jus- 
| tice for its use in determining what ac- 
|tion shall be taken with regard to’ the 
| petition of two national packers, filed in 
the Supreme Court of the District of Co- 
lumbia, to modify the decree which was 
recently made effective. 

Two of the four packers against whom 
the decree is operative have requested 
the court to change,its terms to permit 
them to engage, among other things, in 
the retailing of meat, and in the han- 
dling and distribution of food products 
other than meat and related lines, 

At the final session of the hearing on 
Sept. 7, George W. Pfarr, president of 
the California Cooperative Canneries, 
favored the modification of the decree in 
order to remove the prohibition against 
the packers relative to the handling and 
distribution of food products such as the 
product of his and similar cooperative 
organizations. 


Dependable Outlet 
For Cooperatives Foreseen 


The facilities of the national packers, 
in the opinion of Mr. Pfarr, would pro- 
vide a desirable and dependable outlet to 
the consumer for the products of coop- 
erative organizations of producers of 
farm products, if the packers were al- 
lowed to distribute and retail these’ prod- 
ucts. His organization, it was explained, 
had not found it desirable or economical 
to establish distribution facilities for its 
own products, and Mr. Pfarr felt that 
other cooperative organizations were in 
the same situation. 

The California Cooperative Canneries 
attempted to intervene in the consent de- 
cree proceedings after the decree was 
entered, contending that it unlawfully 
abrogated contracts which it had for the 
disposal of its product-to one of the na- 
tional packers. Following. a suspension 
of the decree and further litigation, the 


Supreme Court of the United States, | 


several months ago, held that the Can- 
neries were not entitled to intervene, and 
therefore the suspension of the decree 
was recently abrogated. 

Samuel R. Guard, editor of the Breed- 
ers’ Gazette, a publication having 185,- 
000 subscribers, he stated, told the com- 
mittee that livestock producers were in 
favor of the modification of the decree. 
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Eventual Retailing of Meat by Cuts in Branded Packages | 
Foreseen at Concluding Hearing. 





“We are very eager to have the packers 
retail meat,” he said. The publication 
also favors such modification as will al- 
low the packers to distribute and retail 
other unrelated food products, but is op- 
posed to packer owned or controlled 
stockyards, stockyard terminal railroads, 
and market publications, he said. 
Similar views were expressed on be- 
half of the National Swine Growers’ As- 
sociation by A. D. McKee. Both Mr. Guard 
and Mr. McKee stated that in their 


opinion the national packer is in a bet- | 
ter position to aid the livestock industry | 


in the retailing of meat than are chain 
stores and other merchandising agencies. 


Improved Methods 
Of Retailing Predicted 


Mr. McKee declared that “at present 
meat and meat products are not pre- 


sented to the consumer in attractive and | 
suggestive forms such as would induce | 
consumer demand.” The packers, by rea- | 


son of their major investment, even 


though they be permitted to handle other | 


food products, would “push” the sale of 
meat, in his opinion, resulting in lower 
prices, increased demand, and a conse- 
quent benefit to the producer. 

“Under the present system,” he said, 
“the packer has very little occasion to 
contact- the ultimate consumer. Retail- 
ing .of meat would permit the packer to 
be in a-much better position to meet the 
consumer’s demands and desires. Mr. 


McKee pointed out that “it would only | 


take a small addition to the present set- 
up of the packer to reach the consumer.” 
He contended that the national packer 


should be permitted to make this addi-| 


tion. 


In Mr. McKee’s judgment, the mer-| 
decidedly 


chandising of meat may be 
altered in the near future, tending to- 
ward the sale of cuts of meat in pack- 
ages or containers, under brand names, 
with standard quality. The national 
packers, the largest processors of meat, 


he stated, are in the best position to| 


effect any such change. 

In opening his testimony, Mr. Pfarr 
cited to the committee the example of 
his organization as it is affected by the 
consent decree. Prior to its entry, he 
said, the canneries organization main- 


tained a dependable outlet for its prod- | 


duct with Armour & Co. Upon this 
basis, he explained, plants were erected 
and operations expanded at an invest- 


ment of $2,000,000. The decree then cut | 


off the channel of distribution, and the 
organization has not yet been able to 


effect a dependable outlet upon which | 


they could rely to dispose of their prod- 
uct quickly and at a profit. 

“The packers should have been con- 
trolled by regulation, rather than by pro- 
hibition,’ Mr. Pfarr commented in speak- 


ing of the decree and its provisions. | 


And if regulation is used, in his opinion, 
“it should be used on all alike, and not 
four or five distributing agencies singled 
out.” 

“Regulation should be of abuses, and 
not uses,” he declared. “Regulation 
should control and not prohibit.” 

His. organization does not fear the 
competition of the national packers, 
should they go into the business of can- 
ning fruits and vegetables, Mr. Pfarr 
said. “If the packers can.can and sell 
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Mexico Recognizes | 
Tax Payments Made 
To Revolutionaries 
Foreigners 3 Not to Be Re- 
/ quired to Make. Second “ 


Settlement With Fed- 
eral Government. 


6g 





| 





The Mexican government has issued a_ 
decree declaring valid all taxes paid by 
foreigners to the revolutionary govern-. 
ment during the recent revolution, accord- ’ 
ing to an announcement by the Secretary 
of State, Henry L. Stimson, Sept. Tee aa 

Secretary Stimson explained orally. 
that during the revolution the United 
States had made representations to the. 
Mexican government to the effect that: 
American citizens who were forced to 
pay taxes to the rebels should not later, 
| be compelled to pay them over again to 
| the federal government. j 





Request Is Accepted. 

The Mexican government, Secretary: 
Stimson said; has. now issued a decree’ 
The decree, as 
' made public by the Department of State, 
with an explanation, follows in full text: 

The American Embassy at Mexico 
City has transmitted to the Department 
a translation of a decree of the Ministry 
lof Finance and Public Credit, published 
in the “Diario Oficial” of Aug. 23, 1929; 
No. 44, Vol. LV. By this measure the 
decree of Mar. 5, 1929, which declared 
invalid the payment of fiscal credits” 
| made to rebels, is revoked. Article 2 of 
the decree provides that payments which 
were made to officers of the federal gov- 
ernment during the time of the rebel-. 
|lion, and which payments were also made 
to rebel elements, will not be returned to 
the payers. r 

Translated Text of Decree. 


Text of translation of decree: 
Decree revoking that of Mar. 5, 1929, 
| which declared invalid the payment of- 
fiscal credits made to rebel elements. 
| At the margin a seal reading: Fed- 
eral Executive Power. United Mexican 
States. Mexico. Ministry of Government. 
The Citizen Provisional President of 
the United Mexican States, to the in- 
| habitants thereof, know ye: 
That in the exercise of power vested in 
|me by fraction I of article 89 of the 
constitution, and 
Considering first: That dispositions 
|should be issued to apply generally, 


|earrying out that point. 


[Continued on Page 7, Column 4.] *4 








fruits cheaper then we can, they should 
be allowed to do so,” he said. It was 
his opinion, however, that private com- 
panies would find that they would not 
be able to engage in canning as eco- 
nomically as the. cooperative organiza-. 
tions. 

Competition would be enhanced by var 
cation: of the consent decree, Mr. Pfarr 
asserted. He pointed out that, in his” 
opinion, chain stores and other distribut- 
ing agencies should have competition, 
and that the packers “are the only peo- 
ple who can supply it.” 

Mr. Guard also expressed the opinion 
that both the producer and consumer 
would benefit by “increased competition 
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QUIP a convention hall or large 


room with the Western Electric Public 
Address System, and you enable the entire gath- 
ering to hear the speakers with equal’ ease. 
This product of the telephone amplifies sound 
and distributes ittoall sections ofa crowd, indoor 
or outdoor, and to any number of rooms desired. 


More and more hotels are turning 


Public Address System as a means for making 
their meeting rooms more popular. It is more- 
over a medium of economy because it permits ’ 
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dining 


to the 


every need. 


PUBLIC ADDRESS. SYSTEMS 


DISTRIBUTED BY GRAYBAR. ELECTRIC COMPANY: -OFMICES IN 72°PRINCIPAL CITIES 


Circle . af 


a single orchestra to®play at the same time in 
restaurant, grill, lobby, and everywhere else that 
loud speakers have been installed. 

The apparatus which thus “ 
ing circle” is made with all the skill and care 
which. have so long characterized the manufac- 
ture of telephones and communications appara- 
tus by Western Electric. It is clear toned, faithful 


in. reproduction, dependable, modern, It has a 
wide variety of uses and is made in sizes to fit 
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: Control Measures Have Pre- 
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Damages to Wheat 
From Hessian Fly 





~ vented General Outbreak 
' For Ten Years, Says 
Federal Entomologist. 


As a result of the discovery, through 
scientific research, of practical means of 
jontrolling the Hessian fly, insect enemy 

wheat growers, and the application 
gf a of the panen neeeen = 
veloped by the research, there has been 
no general outbreak of the Hessian fly 
for 10 years, it was stated Sept. 7, by 
Dr. W. H. Larrimer, entomologist, De- 
partment of Agriculture. Only too often, 
said Dr. Larrimer, entomologists are 
forced to relate a dolorous tale of heavy 
losses caused by some pest of plants or 
animals, but in the Hessian fly control 
campaign there is a story of a different 
kind, a story of losses prevented by the 
é@fforts of crop growers. 


The full text of Dr. 
statement follows: 

Before 1919 the Hessian: fly caused 
losses running into hundreds of millions 
of dollars, and entomologists had come 
to expect severe outbreaks at from five 
to seven year intervals. Now, I am 
happy to be able to report, over a large 

rt of the winter-wheat belt the pest 
is comparatively scarce. ; 

Control Measures Effective. 

The decline in the numbers of the pest 
came from two causes—the discovery 
through research of an effective method 
of control, and the application by wheat 
growers of the results of this research. 

Control of the Hessian fly is based 
upon the planting of thé wheat late 
enough in the season so that the Hes- 
sian flies will emerge before the wheat 
is in a stage to invite attack. The fly | 
lives only a day or two, and without 
young wheat on which to lay its eggs 
it dies without multiplying its kind. — 

Control of the Hessian fly required) 
no new or expensive method. Farmers} 
needed only to appropriately time their 
customary operations. 

I do not mean to say that there has) 
been no damage from the Hessian fly 
since 1919. There has. In some locali- | 
ties damage has been severe. | 

There are two reasons for local out- 
breaks. In some instances abnormal 
conditions, usually climatic, are favor- 
able to the fly and hinder control. In 
others a single farmer or a group of 
farmers may forget past damage or de- 
cide that the Hessian fly has disappeared | 
forever, and plant too early. 

Such a lapse is what the fly is wait- 
ing for, and it is likely to multiply until | 
it does severe damage through the whole 
locality. It is always wiser to be on 
guard and not relax vigilance. 

Critical areas where the Hessian fiy 
menaces éarly-sown wheat are: Southern 
Pennsylvania, western Virginia, southern 
Indiana, southern Illinois, northern Ken- 
tucky; southern Tennessee, all of Mis- 
souri, southeastern Nebraska, central 
and northeastern Kansas, and northeast- 
ern Oklahoma. In these sections early 
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Exports Valued at $6,000,000 in First Six Months of 
° Present Year, Says Dr. Klein. 
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the United States Army in that same! 
year for $25,000. , 

From that modest beginning, our ex- 
ports of airplanes have steadily in- 
creased; rather slowly at first, but fap- 
idly of late. During 1928 we shipped 
to foreign countries more than $3,500,000 
worth of airplanes, parts, and engines 
—only a little less than the value of 
our total exports of such machines in 
1925, 1926 and 1927 combined. For the 
first six months of 1929 our aeronauti- 
cal exports approached $6,000,000. With 
air records of all sorts being broken 
nearly every day, it is worth noting that 
1929 will probably record, among other 
feats, an export total exceeding thosc 
of the last four years put together. 

Airplanes have gone from the United 
States to every inhabited part of the 
globe—and elsewhere, for one went to 
the North’Pole and efforts are being 
me to send at least one to the South 
Pole. | 


Exports of Commercial ) 
Airplanes Show Increase 


It is not unusual for planes to be ex- 
ported under their own power from fac-| 
tories in the United States to Canada, | 
Mexico, and the West Indies. Last year,| 
however, that method of exporting a 
extended to a market much farther away. 
A second-hand American plane, chris- 
tened the “Southern Cross,” flew to Aus- 
tralia. 

Until comparatively recently, the bulk 
of our exports of aeronautic equipment 
has been for military use. American 
planes and engines are used by the ar- 
mies and navies of many foreign coun- 
tries, especially in Latin America. Lately, 
however, the character of the equipment 
exported has changed, and now most of 
the planes sent from the United States 
are for commercial use. Perhaps you 
would like to hear of a few of the uses 
to which these American commercial 
planes are put in foreign countries. 

At the clore of the war, an American 
pilot, in whose blood was an adventurous 
strain, invested all his available cash in 
an old plane, selected an equally adven- 
turous and impecunious mechanic, and 
set sail for Peru. The two Americans 
offered the Peruvians the opportunity of 
seeing their .ountry from the air for a 
nominal sum ner person. 

Those were lean days for aeronautics | 
and pilots, even in this country. In Peru, 
the population was even less “air- 
minded.” Finally the plane was badly) 
damaged in a crash. The pilo® decided | 
then and there that he had seen enough 
of Peru, and went home, leaving the 
wrecked ship as payment of the me- 
chanic’s back salary. 


Growth of Industry 
In Peru Is Outlined 


Slowly and carefully the mechanic re-! 
built the plane. With the old, battered 
plane--his-only capital asset, he started. 
a barnstorming tour of the country. 








planting is particularly hazardous, and|-Money began to come in. As time passed 


there is urgent need for control work. 
Bieta etcetera ig eemintnieeentageemsie | 


Cooperative Buying 
By Farmers Expands | 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


the Division of Cooperative Marketing | 
obtained reports from 10,803 active 
farmers’ cooperative associations. Nearly 
half of these associations reported mak- 
ing cooperative purchases for their mem- 
ders. 

In 1927 farmers’ associations pur- 
thased cooperatively feed, seed, fertiliz- 
ers, containers, and other supplies, val- 
ued at more than $300,000,000. Each of 
three farmers’ cooperative purchasing 
organizations handled in 1928 a total 
business of $10,000,000, and two others 
handled over $4,500,000 worth of busi- 
ness. At least nine other associations did 
a cooperative aes business in ex- 
cess of $1,000, each. 

An analysis of the kinds of farm sup- 
plies purchased cooperatively in 1925 


- shows that 62 per cent of the reporting 


associations bought feeds; 47 per cent, 
fuel; 30 per cent, containers; 20 per cent, 
seed; 19 per cent, fertilizers; 15 per cent, 
building materials; 13 per cent, fencing; 
11 per cent, implements and machinery; 
7 per cent, hardware; and 30 per cent of 
the associations purchased miscellaneous 
commodities. 
Purchase of Feeds Run High. 

Feeds and fertilizers constitute the 
largest part of the cooperative buying 
done by farmers in New England and the 
Middle Atlantic States. On the other 
hand, fertilizers, seeds, and containers 
are the wegen. items in cooperative buy- 
ing in the South Atlantic States. In the 
North Central States feeds and fuel make 
up the bulk of cooperative buying among 
farmers. In the Pacific Coast States 
fruit crates, boxes, spray materials, and 
similar supplies are purchased cooper- 
atively in large quantities by fruit grow- 
ers, and feeds, by poultrymen. A prom- 
inent recent development in Minnesota, 
Illinois, Iowa, Nebraska, and _ several 
other. mid-Western States has been the 
formation of farmers’ associations that 
handle gasoline, kerosene, lubricating oil, 
and other petroleum products. 

_ Probably the earliest form of coopera- 
tive buying among farmers is the 
farmers’ store as_ established in the 

\ Mississippi Valley States during the late 
sixties and seventies. These were local 
farmer-owned retail stores, established 


in small towns and serving principally | 


the farmers in the tributary territory. 
The granger movement in the seventies 


was largely responsible for these farm- | 
ers’ stores, and also for the development | 


in this section of cooperative buying of 
coal, fertilizers, and twine in carload 
lots. These supplies are ordered by 
oups of farmers and are distributed 
irectly from the car door on a cash 
basis. 

Cooperative buying among farmers 
has had continuous encouragement from 
ther farm organizations, such as the 
armers’ Alliance, the Wheel, the Farm- 
ers’ Educational and Cooperative Union 
of America, the American Society of 
Equity, and_ the Equity Union. 
American Farm Bureau 
through many of its State and county 


units, has fostered cooperative buying | 


farm supplies. 

The purchase of farm supplies co- 
operatively by farmers is being done 
today thfough three more or less dis- 


|erator sold his interests for a very con- 


The | 
Federation, | 


he was soon well known throughout Peru. 
Government officials became interested, 
and provided a subsidy for a regular air 
line connecting the principal cities. New, 
modern planes were ordered, and the} 
service became almost indispensable to 
Peruvian business men. Recently the op- 


siderable sum of money, and his line will 
very probably be a link in one of several 
New York-Buenos Aires air services 
which will bring these two cities within | 
not more then seven days of each other} 
as compared with 21 by the fastest 
steamers. 

American airplanes have meant much 
to two of the capital cities of Central 
America. One of these is Tegucigalpa, 
in the mountains of Honduras. To reach 
the city from the east coast it was for- 
merly necessary to travel part of the, 
way by train, transfer to a steamer to 
cross an inland lake, and then go by mo- 
tor bus the rest of the way by a round- 
about route. The trip required two days 
under the most favorable conditions. An 
American trading company decided that 
was too long; it inaugurated an airplane | 
service, and the trip is now made regu- 
larly on a two-hour schedule. 

A little farther south, San Jose, the | 
capital of Costa Rica, had fairly good | 
rail connection with its Caribbean port, | 
Limon. A year or so ago the railroad | 
was made impassable by storms and 
wash-outs. An American air transport | 
company had planes flying the “shuttle” 
from one end of the Panama Canal to) 
the other. All that could be spared were | 
flown to Costa Rica as soon as the news | 
of the storm’s damage became known. | 
They immediately opened a regular serv- 
— and proved mogt efficient and pop- 
ular. 

Port-au-Prince, Haiti, is 1,500 miles | 
from Habana, Cuba. The most direct | 
way to make that trip from the Cuban 
capital was to go down the “backbone” 
of the island by rail and then take a 
steamer over to Haiti. The trip required | 
two days of actual travel, and the steam- | 
ers ran only once a week. Business men 
in Havana or San Juan, P. R., in a hurry | 
to reach the other frequently found that 
time could be saved bv making the trip 
by way of New York. 

Now, however, huge  three-engine 
jcabin airplanes leave Habana at noon 
three times a week, stop for the night | 
at Santiago, on Cuba’s southeastern 
coast, and arrive in Pért-au-Prince the 
next afternoon. 

Not all the efforts of American air- 
planes abroad have been marked by such 
signal success. Last June there was a 
prolonged drought in one of the large 
coastal cities of China. Water for drink- 
ing purposes was brought in river boats 
from many miles inland. Finally some 
American airplanes were pressed into 
service as rainmakers. They were loaded 
with refrigerating chemicals, went aloft, 
and scattered their loads on the clouds. 
|It spoils the story somewhat to report 








Maj. Walter Reed, proved, mosquitoes 


}use of American equipment in this con- 


| introduce it in China. 


|of United States lines. 


that even that step was unsuccessful, 
but the intentions were good. 

The use of refrigerating freight and 
express cars has enabled the residents 
of our centers of population to have 
highly perishable foods brought to them 
from distant production sources. Sea- 
going vessels; have refrigerating facili- 
ties enabling them to transport perish- 
able foodstuffs across the ocean. How- 
ever, that region of our great Southwest 
sometimes called “The American Des- 
ert” has been somewhat handicapped be- 
cause of the “magnificent distances” and 
the prevalent warm weather the year 
around. Recently an enterprising con- 
cern put cooling apparatus in an air- 
plane, and the residents of that remote 
district now eat salt-water fish from the 
Pacific the same day they are caught. 
Somebody will at this point probably 
rise to inquire why these Californians, 
with all their well-known enterprise, do 
not train flocks of flying fish so as to 
drive them inland under their own 
power—“on the fin,” so to speak, in- 
stead of on the hoof. Another instance 
of perishable food transmission is that 
of the service across the English Chan- 
nel whereby continental berry, vegetable 
and fruit growers supply their London 
trade. 


Used to Spray Insecticide 


On South American Crops 

In the great cotton plantations of the 
South, airplanes have been used for some 
years, and with great success, in spray- 
ing insecticides to check the ravages of 
the boll weevil. In some of the-valleys 
of Peru the land is devoted to the rais- 
ing of very high-grade cotton; there, 
too, the crop is protected from the rav- 
ages of the same insect scourge by dust- 
ing from the air. An American com- 
pany maintains a fleet of planes there, 
and their operation has been profitable 
to all concerned. 

An unusual use of the dusting process 
was reported from the Dominican Re- 
public last spring. The inhabitants of 
one of the inland districts were annoyed 
by mosquitoes in great numbers. The 
health authorities immediately investi- 
gated, for, as that great American hero, 


in Caribbean countries are more than 
annoyances; they are carriers of the 
yellow-fever germ. The source of the 
mosquitoes was discovered to be a lake 
near-by. In order to eliminate the dan- 
ger in the shortest possible time, the 
United States Marines (as usual) were 
called upon. A plane was flown over; 
the lake, spreading death to the insects | 
but life to humans. ; 

Still another use of “dusting” from the 
air has been developed in Germany. Al- 
though there are no instances of the 


nection, it is worth mentioning, I think. 
Forests of Germany were threatened 
with extinction because of a very peculiar 
blight. It seemed to be a tree disease, 
and not caused by any insect. A pre- 


jin the Department of Commerce 





ventive and cure was developed, but the 
blight had become so extensive that hand 
spraying was out of the question. The 
forests were sprayed from the air, and 
the blight was brought under control. 


Prevent Payroll Robberies 


By Use of American Planes 
_Another example of German use of 
aircraft was recently reported to the De- 
partment of Commerce. A German 
chemical company was specializing in a 
new commercial fertilizer, and wished to 
; Small bags were 
filled with the fertilizer, and directions, 
printed in Chinese, were firmly attached 
to each sack. An airplane was sent on 
a tour of a large agricultural area, drop- 
ping a bag on each farm as it passed 
over. The result of this highly unusual 
distribution of free samples was reported 
to be a very gratifying sales volume. 
Airplanes have proved very useful in 
carrying pay rolis over country infested 
with bandits. In Mexico, a company was 
formed to carry the pay roll of several 
oil companies from the banks of Mexico 
City directly to the wells around 
Tampico. There is no direct train serv- 
ice between the two cities and the trip 
takes about 30 hours. The air line runs 
on a regular schedule taking a little 
more than two ‘hours. This line, which 
uses American planes, is now a link in 
the international air line from’ Mexico 
City connecting with the whole system 


It remained for the Marines to advance 
the use of airplanes in pay-roll work 
another step. The Marines like to re- 
ceive their pay on time. When they 
were stationed far from civilization in 
the mountains and jungles of Nicaragua, 
it was very difficult to distribute the 
money to them, and for a while pay days 
were irregular. The difficulty was solved 
by Marine aviators, who flew over the 
territory and, as they passed over, 
dropped to each outpost a bag containing 
the proper amount—much as an express 
train delivers mail to way stations as 
it roars past. 


Marine Corps Develops 


New Use for Aviation 

The Marine airplanes in Nicaragua 
served the troops in other ways mcre im- 
portant that getting their money to 
them. Food, supplies, and medicine 
were also dropped to the outposts, sav- 
ing hours and days of delay and uncer- 
tainty which would have resulted in the 
use of the only other means of communi- 
cation—mule back. In several instances 
the huge transport planes were used as 
ambulances, often saving lives by mak- 


ties available to those who needed them. 


transports. 


China, for use on a passenger and mai 





scale cooperative associations whose 
mary business is buying farm supplies 
for their farmer members; (2) the gen- 





|farm bureau and 


|coutrolled subsidiary corporations; 
cooperative marketing associations which 
also buy supplies needed in harvesting. 
handling, and packing their members’ 
| products, and in some cases buy fer- 


y | tilizers, spray materials, and other sup- | 
; types of organization: (1) Large-) plies for their grower members. 


line between Tokyo and Shanghai 


ri- | Terminal facilities are already completed, 
experimental flights are now being 
r } The regular schedule, of 
|eral farm organizations, principally the | flights will probably be started before 

the farmers’ union, | !ong, and soon passengers will be wing- 
some units of which engage in coopera-|ing their way over the Eastern Sea, 
tive buying directly through owned and/|looking down on the water to see the 
(3) | fishermen and traders in their pictur- 
rail and 


and 
undertaken. 


|esque junks and sampans, 


B 
water such a trip required Be days 





;one day. 





ing the best medical and surgical facili- 


As I mentioned before, the trend in our 
aircraft exports is more and more toward 
passenger-carrying ships, especially large 
An American factory re- 
cently shipped several such planes to 


by air, the schedule is expected to be 


| In Canada, American planes are very | 
|popular. They are generally equipped | 
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Are Free of Tariff Charges 


New York, Sept. 7.—Sustaining a pro- 
test of F. A. Schaeffer, the customs 
court finds that rough tanned pig skins 





are duty free under paragraph 1606 of 


the existing tariff law. 
land writes the opinion. 
998792-38926-23.) 

In another decision, granting an im- 
port claim of G. W. Sheldon & Co., the 


customs court finds that a coal tar syn- 
thetic phenolic resin, similar in compo- 


Judge McClel- 
(Protest No. 


sition to Yavan glue, should have been 


assessed by the collector at 7 cents per 
pound and 45 per cent ad valorem, un- 
der paragraph 28, act of 1922, rather 
than at a higher duty. Judge Brown 
writes the court’s opinion in this case. 
(Protest No, 321796-G-41805-28.) 


with interchangeable landing gears, to 
be able to take off and land on land, 
water, or ice and snow. They are used 
in regular air mail and express lines, in 
exploration and surveying, and even in 
prospecting for gold. The Royal North- 
west Mounted, that fine organization 
which has furnished the inspiration for 
so many American novels and movie 
plots, now uses American airplanes in 
making long patrols over rather bleak 
and barren territory. The planes help 
the troopers to “get their man.” 


Every American airplane sold in a} 


foreign country will require an expen- 
diture for replacement parts and en- 
gines, eventually ‘almost equal to the 
original cost of the plane. Many people 
wonder why airplanes require new mo- 
tors so frequently. We would never 
consider putting a new motor in our au- 
tomobiles, even after two or three years 
of use. It is not so strange, however, 
when we stop to think that an airplane 
often travels as far in a month as the 
average automobile does in a year or 
two. Eighteen thousand miles is con- 
sidered more than the average year’s 
driving by the average motorist; yet 
the statisticians, who take such pleasure 
in laying things end to end to see how 
far they will stretch, have figured that 
the flyers who have lately been setting 


eled that far in 10 days. 
Sale of Accessories to Be 


Important Part of Trade 

Although the United States is far 
from dominating the international trade 
in aviation equipment and supplies— 
Great Britain, Germany, France, and 
Italy all have a share of the trade ap- 
proximately equal to ours, if we con- 
sider the average over a period of time— 
our export trade in that line is grow- 
ing with startling rapidity and promises 
to become an important factor within a 
very few years. 

Zealous efforts toward that end are 
being made 
trade division which has been established 
at 
Washington. A really tremendous de- 
mand for the informational and trade- 
promotive services of that division ap- 
pears to be developing. 


At this time next Sunday, I shall try. 
}to give you just a few 
lights of the situation with regard to 
i in. foreign 


of the high- 
regular airplane services 
countries, considered * purely from 
transportation standpoint. 
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Foreign Demands for American Goods Study of Structures 
Summarized by Commerce Department) (Qy Farms Is Planned 
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ire} service stations, 
by the new aeronautics | 





...in a horse 4 






Requests From Abroad to Purchase or Act as Agents for 
Products of United States Are Listed. 


American-made products have spread 
to the far corners of the earth, and the 
demand for practically every type of 
manufactured article is steadily increas- 
ing, according to the weekly review of 
world trade opportunities just made pub- 
lic by the Department of Commerce. 


Included among the large variety of 
products being inquired for are beach 
sandals, fireless cookers, dress orna- 
ments, airplane safety devices, ice-mak- 


ing machinery, flashlights, nails, neck- 
ties, and many other products. 


Czechslovakia, South Africa, Ethiopia, 
China, Honduras, Straits Settlements, 
Germany, Egypt, and many other coun- 
tries in which these products are wanted 
are listed in the weekly trade oppor- 
tunity bulletin. 


Detailed information on the world 
sales openings announced by the’ De- 
partment is available to firms and in- 
dividuals upon application to any dis- 
trict or cooperative office of the Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce cen- 
trally located throughout the United 
States. 


The numbers prefixed to the trade | 


opportunities listed refer to confidential 
information regarding the particular in- 
quiries, which is mailed to the district 
offices of the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce at the same time 
those releases are mailed to the press. 
Inquiries for purchase of goods are in- 
dicated by the notation (p) and to act as 
agents for sale abroad by the nota- 
tion (a). , 

Detailed information on the world 
sales openings announced by the De- 
partment is available to firms and in- 
dividuals upon application to any dis- 
trict or cooperative office of the Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce cen- 
trally located throughout the United 


\ States. 
such remarkable endurance records trav- 


The complete list 
follows: 


| Agricultural Implements: 


Rice hullers, and stone mills for grind- 


\ing rice flour, 40716, Medan, Sumatra 


(a or p)). 
Aircraft: . 

Aircraft safety devices, and precision 
instruments, and equipment for passen- 
ger cabins, 40756, Prague, Czechoslo- 
vakia (a). 

Automotive Products: 

Air compressors, automatic lifts, pres- 
sure washers, greasing equipments, and 
general tools and machinery for garage 
40778,. Buenos Aires, 
Argentina (a and p). 

Automobile accessories, all kinds, es- 
pecially novelties; and garage equip- 


ment, 40649, Mexico City, Mexico (a 
and p). 
Automobile accessories, especialiy 


| shade rollers, 40729, Sydney, Australia 


(a). 
Automobiles and accessories, 40774, 
Bucharest, Rumania (a). 


Bolts and nuts for springs and auto- | 
the | mobiles, 40650, Buenos -Aires,- Argen-' 


tina (a and p). 
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SAWING WOOD and sayjng nothing”... 
ageing, blending and cross-blending, the 
standard Chesterfield method that makes good 
tobacco deliver its last atom of good taste... 

And as a result, the most steadfast army of 
smokers any cigarette ever had! It’s plain that 
smokers get out of Chesterfield precisely what 


we put in: 


© 1929, Licagtr & Mrens Tosacco Co, 


of opportunities | 





“TASTE above everything” 


shesterfi 


FINE TURKISH and DOMESTIC tobaccos, not only BLENDED but CROSS-BLENDED 


Oil meters fer filling stations, 40684, 
Melbourne, Australia, (a). 


Steel strap for spring leaves, 40650, 
Buenos Aires, Argentina (a and p). 


Chemicals: 


Chemicals, heavy and fine, 40651, Mex- 
ico City, Mexico (a and p). 

Copper sulphate, 40686, Belgrade, Yu- 
goslavia (a and p). 

Dextrine, and Bordeaux and nicotine 
spray, 40684, Melbourne, Australia (a). 

Insecticides, 40746, Rotterdam, Neth- 
erlands (a). 

Moth preventatives and household in- 
secticides, 40685, Wellington, New. Zea- 
land (a). 

Paint specialties, 40654, Sao Paulo, 
Brazil (a). : 
Drugs and Pharmaceutical Preparations: 

Cosmetics, 40696, Vienna, Austria 
(a); drugs, perfumery, and pharma- 
ceutical specialties, 40779, Rio de Janeiro, 
Brazil (a); *drugs, pharmaceuticals, 
cosmetics, and prepared medicines, 40702, 
Vienna, Austria (a); fluid extracts, 
medicinal, 40653, Cairo, Egypt 
medicines, prepared, 40703, Lima, Peru 
(a); medicines, prepared, pharma- 
ceuticals, and toilet preparations, 40651, 
Mexico City, Mexico (a and p); medi- 
cines, prepared, and pharmaceuticals, 
40655, Bogota, Colombia (a); medicines, 
prepared, and toilet preparations, 40652, 
Accra, Gold Coast, Africa (a); pharma- 
ceutical specialties, 40654, Sao Paulo, 


| Brazil (a); proprietary ointments, man- 


icuring preparations and toilet acces- 
sories, 40685, Wellington, New Zea- 
land (a).° 

Electrical Appliances: 

Armature winding wires, enamel, and 
cotton and enamel covered, 40657, Mel- 
bourne, Australia (a and p); battery 
containers, covers, and vents, hard rub- 
ber and composition, 40657, Melbourne, 
Australia (a and p); engineering sun- 
dries, electrical including ranges, fire- 
less cookers, motors and tools, 40656, 
Pretoria, South Africa (p); flash lights, 
40735, Addis Ababa, Ethiopia (a anu 
p); heating and cooking appliances, elec- 


| tric, 40684, Melbourne, Australia (a); 


lighting outfits, farm, self-contained, 
40708, 40715, Buenos Aires, Argentina 
(a and p); motors, electric, for driving 
rice mills and very light sawmills, 40716, 
Medan, Sumatra (a or p); radio send- 
ing and receiving stations, and appa- 
ratus, 40747, Boulogne-sur-mer, France 
( a) ; radio sets, electrical, 40714, Buenos 
Aires, Argentina (a); refrigerators, 
household, electrical, 40656, Pretoria, 
South Africa (p); vacuum cleaners, 


| 40684, Melbourne, Australia (a). 


Foodstuffs: 

Breakfast cereals and other foods made 
up in printed packages, 40661, Hamburg, 
Germany, (a); breakfast foods, 40654, 
Sao Paulo, Brazil (a); canned foods, 
pickles, and custard powder, 40757, Rot- 
terdam, Netherlands (p); canned fruit, 
40759, Winnipeg, Canada (a); canned 
fruit, especially pineapple, 
loganberry and jams, 40748, Budapest, 


[Continued on Page 9, Column 1.J 
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By Research Survey 


Reduction of Construction 
Costs and Determination 
Of Best Designs Are 
Sought. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 

It developed in the meeting that manu- 
facturers are handicapped by lack of in- 
formation on fundamental requirements 
of farm structures. From existing data, 
which is largely accumulated opinion 
without scientific basis, it is difficult to 
obtain actual facts, 


Structures represent the largest single 
item of investment the farmer has aside 
from his land; in the United States they 
represent some $11,750,000,000. Apart 
from the features of beauty and har- 
mony in buildings, the suitability of farm 
structures to their uses is closely re- 
lated to agricultural economic welfare. 
From studies already made it has been 
found that milk flow is affected by barn 
temperatures, that egg production de- 
pends largely upon the comfort of the 
fowl, that the kind of storage affects the 
market grade of corn and small grains 
and hence affects the returns: received 
by the farmer, and that good storage is 
an important factor in the orderly and 
therefore profitable marketing of horti- 
cultural products. 

Various Groups Represented. 

Members of the council attending the 
meeting were: W. G. Kaiser, president, 
and J. L. Strahan, of the American So- 
ciety of Agricultural Engineers, Mr. 
Kaiser also representing the Portland 
Cement Association and Mr. Strahan the 
National Association of Farm Equipment 
Manufacturers; J. W. McBurney, of the 
Common Brick Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion of America and research associate, 
U. S, Bureau of Standards; Mrs. Marga- 
ret Robinson, of the National Grange; 
F. P. Cartwright, chief engineer, and J. 
P. Quinlan of the National Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association; Stanley A 
Knisely, director of research, shee! 
metal trade extension committee of the 
National Association of Flat Rolled 
Steel Manufacturers; §. H. McCrory, 
chief, and M. C. Betts, senior architect, 
and Mr. Giese, engineer, of the divisior 
of agricultural engineering, Bureau of 
Public Roads, U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture. 

The full membership of the council 
represents the American Farm Bureau 





| Federation; the American Society of Ag- 


ricultural Engineers; the National Lum- 
ber Manufacturers’ Association; the 
Portland Cement Association; the sheet 
steel trade extension committee of the 
National Association of Flat Rolled Steel 
Manufacturers; the Common Brick Man- 
ufacturers’ Association; the Farmers’ 
Educational and Cooperative Union of 
America; 
the 


Tile. Association; and 
bureaus of the Federal Government. 
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the National Association of. 
peaches, Farm Equipment Manufacturers; 
National Grange; the Structural Clay 

ts~and-- 
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Taxation — 


Basis for Rejecting | 
Taxpayer's Claim for | 


Refund Is Clarified 


Bureau of Internal Revenue 
Issues Ruling on Effect 


Of Section 611 of 
Statute of 1928. 


BUREAU OF INTERNAL REVENUE. GEN- 
ERAL COUNSEL’S MEMORANDUM 6296. 


The general counsel, Bureau of Inter- 
nal Revenue, has ruled that section 611 
of the revenue act of 1928 may not be 
relied upon as a basis for rejecting a 

payer’s claim for refund where no 
claim for rebatement had been filed but 
only a claim for credtt of an overpay- 
ment had been made and such claim had | 
operated to stay the collection. 

The full text of the memorandum opin- 
ion follows: 

An opinion is requested as to whether 
a portion of an overassessment of tax 
in favor of the taxpayer, the M Com- 
pany, for the year 1918 which was ap- 
plied against an outstanding additional 
tax for 1917 should be refunded to the 
taxpayer in accordance with the pro- 
visions of section 607 of the revenue act 
of 1928. 

On Aug. 8, 1923, within the statutory 
period of limitation as extended by a 
waiver executed by the taxpayer with 
respect to the collection of 1917 taxes, 
the taxpayer filed a claim for credit, re- 
questing that an overpayment of tax 
for the year 1918 be applied against 
the additional tax due by the taxpayer 
for the year 1917.: It is stated by the 
income.tax unit that under the proced- 

re in effect. at that time the filing of 

claim for credit operated to stay the 


collection of the outstanding tax against 
which the alleged credit was requested | 
to be applied in the same manner that 
a claim for abatement operated to stay 
collection. The opinion of this office is 
requested as to whether the taxplayer’s 
claim for refund may be rejected, under 
the provisions of section 611 of the rev- 
enue act of 1928, by reason of the fil- 
ing of the claim for credit by the tax- 
payer under the circumstances set forth | 
above. 


Section 611 of the revenue act of 1928 
provides as follows: 


Quotes Law. 


If any internal-revenue tax (or any in-| 
terest, penalty, additional amount, or addi- 
tion to such tax) was, within the period of 
limitation properly applicable thereto, as- 
sessed prior to June 2, 1924, and if a claim 
in abatement was filed, with or without 
bond, and if the collection of any part 
thereof was stayed, then the payment of 
such part (made before or within one year 
after the enactment of this act) shall not 
be considered as an overpayment under the 
provisions of section 607, relating to pay- 
ments made after the expiration. of the pe- 
(: of limitation on assessment and col- 


pone 





ction. 

In many cases in which taxes were 
duly assessed prior to the enactment of 
the revenue act of 1924 claims in abate- 
ment were filed by taxpayers in which 
it was alleged that thé outstanding taxes 
sought to be abated had been erroneously 
and illegally assessed, and collection of 
these taxes was frequently delayed, in 
order that these abatement claims might 
be considered, until after the expiration 
of the statute of limitations. Section 
611 of the revenue act of 1928, being 
an exception to the general rule set 
out in section 607 with respect to pay- 
ments made after the expiration of the 
period of limitation against the United 
States, was intended to cover those cases 
in which collection of taxese was stayed | 
by reason of the filing of such claims in 
abatement. It may be conceded that at 
one time the filing of claims for credit 
by taxpayers likewise had the effect of 
staying the collection of' outstanding 
taxes. It is to be noted, however, that it 
is expressly provided in section 611 that 
before a tax paid after the expiration 
of the statute of limitations may be 
considered not to constitute an overpay- 
ment whcih must be refunded, it must 
appear that a claim in abatement was 

ed and that collection of the tax was 

tayed. No mention is made in section 
11 of the filing of a claim for credit 
by the taxpayer. A claim for credit is 
not a claim that the taxpayer owes no 
tax. In requesting that an overpayment 
for another period be applied against 
a certain outstanding tax the taxpayer 
in effect. admits the correctness of the 
outstanding assessment. Consequently, 
section 611 of the revenue act of 1928 
is not applicable to the case where a 
claim for credit of an overpayment has 
operated to stay the colection of an out- 
standing assessment. 

It not appearing that any claim in 
abatement was filed by the taxpayer in 
this case, this office is of the opinion that 
section 611 of the revenue act of 1928 
may not be relied upon as a basis for 
selecting the taxpayer’s claim for re- 
und. 


Resignation of Economists 
In Agriculture Announced 


The resignations of Dr. Whitney 
oombs and Millard Peck, economists in 
he Bureau’ of Agricultural Economics, 

was announced by the Department of Ag- 
riculture’ ‘on Sept. 6. 

The Department’s comment on the res- 
ignations follows in full text: 

Dr. Whitney Coombs, regarded as an 
authority on farm taxation, has just re- 
signed from the staff of the Bureau to 
become head of the department of eco- 
nomics of St. Lawrence University, Can- 
ton, N. Y.. He has been connected with 
the Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
for the last three years, engaged in 
studies of farm taxation. Dr. Coombs 
was formerly assistant professor in Al- 
legheny College, Meadville, Pa., and in- 
structor i Lake Forest College, Ill. 
He is a native of Pennsylvania, 

Millard Peck resigned from the Bu- 
reau on Aug. 31 to become professor of 
agricultural economics in Iowa State 
College, Ames. He had been connected 
with the Bureau of Agricultural Econom- 
ics for the last two years, being en- 
gaged in land utilization studies. He 
formerly taught agriculture and agricul- 
tural economics in Iowa State College 
and in Kansas State Agricultural Col- 
lege. He is a native of Kansas. 


« 
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Pan American Bureaus Are Opened 
For Registration of Trade Marks 


. 
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Refunds 


Convention Made Effective With Ratification by Seven 
Republics; Guatemala Errs in Procedure. 


[Continued from Page 1.) 


Office charges a fee of '$5 for making 
title search and preparing the official 
application forms, including transmittal 
of the certificate to the Havana bureau. 


| Applicants for international registration 


may. select any of the countries which 
are members of the 1923 convention in 
which to register their mark. Greater 
economy, of course, is eitected where 


|registration is sought in all countries 


of the Union, for the Havana bureau 
fee is $50, whether one or more coun- 
tries are chosen. 

According to Article I, section 2, the 
period during which protection is granted 
for trade marks registered through. the 
international bureau is the same as that 
accorded by the laws of the particular 
State. This provision is understood to 
mean that the period of protection in 
each country is determined by the trade- 
mark law of that country. 

Section 3 of Article I provides for 
renewal of registration at the expiration 
of each period, upon fulfillment of the 
provisions of paragraph b of section 1 
of the same article. These requirements 
are the payment of $50 to the Inter- 
American Bureau, in addition to the re- 
newal fees charged: by the individual 
countries. 

Section 4 of Article I provides for the 
protection of commercial or trade names 
in all of the signatory States. It is not 
necessary to deposit a record of owner- 
ship of the name, nor is registration re- 
The convention provides that 
commercial names will be protected in 
this manner, whether or not they form 
a part of a trade mark. The validity of 
a claim of ownership of a commercial 
name, however, must be determined by 
the courts of the country in which suit 
is brought, and in accordance with the 
domestic law of that country. 

It should be clearly understood that 
the local laws in each country of the 
Union govern in determining the regis- 
trability of any trade mark in a par- 
ticular country. An application to the 
Habana bureau, for instance, does not 
guarantee registration in all member 
countries selected by the applicant. The 
individual country has the right to re- 
ject the registration on the ground that 
the mark has been registered previously 
im the name of another, or on any other 
ground provided for by the local law of 
that’ country. Upon acceptance or re- 
jection of the application by the indi- 


| vidual country, that country is required 


to notify the inter-American bureau_as 
soon as possible of its decision. The 
inter-American bureau will then notify 








the registration office of the originating 
country. 

If objection is made to the registra- 
tion, the term to answer it in the coun- 
tries where it is made shall begin 90 
days after the date of sending notice of 
such objection to the inter-American 
bureau. 

The question might arise as to what 
advantages are to be gained from reg- 
istering through the international bureau. 
It is true that the Government fees in} 
each country are charged in the case 
of international registration the same 
as in the case of a direct registration 
in the countries, in addition to $50 
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ABATEMENT CLAIMS: 


Abatement: 1928 Act.—Section 611 of the revenue act of 1928 is not ap- 


Effect of: 


Collection Stayed by Claims in 


plicable to the case where a claim for credit of an overpayment has op- 
erated to stay the collection of an outstanding assessment.—Bureau of In- 


ternal 
IV). 










charged by the Habana bureau and the 
$5 charged by the United States Patent | 
Office for transmittal. of the certificate 
to the Habana bureau. However, cer- 
tain economies are effected by interna- 
tional registration through the elimina- 
tion of the nevessity of legalization of 
documents for each country. American 
trade-mark owners should confer with 
their attorneys as to economies and ad- 
vantages of international registration in 
any particular case. | 


One advantage that would seem to 


|eome from international registration is; 


the priority that is thereby effected. By 
the terms of article II of the conven- 


; tion, it is provided that the date of fil- 


ing in the State where first application 
is made for registration or deposit 
through ‘the inter-American bureau, in 
the absence of other proof of owner- 
ship of a mark, shall determine priority 
for the registration or deposit of such 
mark in any of the signatory States. It 
can be readily observed that in a par- 


ticularly urgent case application could 


be filed in the United States Patent Of- 
fice with greater dispatch than it could 
be filed in a distant country. 

Article V, section 2, of the conven- 
tion makes provision for cancellation of 
a mark in any member country where 
the international registration is refused, 
upon proving that the claimant under 
the Union had legal protection for his 
mark in any of the contracting States 
before the date of application for reg- 
istration of the mark which he seeks 
to cancel. From the terms of the con- 


vention, it would appear that the ques- | 


tion of whether legal protection had been 
established in any particular country 
would be decided in accordance with the 
local law of that country. 

Section 2.of article V further pro- 
vides that the claimant under the con- 
vention may cancel a registration in a 
signatory state on either of two addi- 


Compensation Awards for Occupational 
Diseases Provided in Eleven States 





‘Board of Tax 


The calendar of the Board of Tax Ap- 


Revenue. 
Sept. 9, 1929. 
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Calendar 


—of the— 


Appeals 


No unpublished ruling or decision will be cited or relied upon by any 
officer or employe of the Bureau of Internal Revenue as a precedent in the 
disposition of other cases.—Extract from regulations of Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue. 








peals for Sept. 11 was printed in the is- 


‘sue of Sept. 3. Following is the calen- | 


dar from that date to Sept. 21, inclusive: 


7640, 81 
tion.) 


45078, 
tion.) 


to show c 


Sept. 16, 1929. 


29862, Atlas Plaster & Fuel Co. 


58, Ralston Steel Car Co. 
Sept. 18, 1929. 


42212, Associated Supply Co. 


Auditore Contracting Co. 


ause.) 


21808, Alabama By-Products Corp. (mo- 


(mo- ; 
24997-29824, 13183, Bernicedale Coal Co. 


16200 R. L. Brown (motion.) 
46321, Estate of Edw. J. Butler (order 


tional grounds: (1) That the registrant 


43522, Center Line Importing Co. (mo-|Prohibition has approved formulas for | 


tion.) 


41265, H. L. Dulin (motion.) 
41266, Mrs. Eugenia B. Dulin (motion.) 
19745-25570, Empire Machine Co. (mo- 
| tion.) 

44734, Florence Coca-Cola Bottling Co. 

45252, Frosaker Motor Co. (motion.) 

10604, Green River Distilling Co. (mo- 
tion.) 

45092, Estate of Agnes Hall. 

27852, Henry Hobbs (motion.) 

27351, Teck Hobbs (motion.) 

30292, 27392, Kelly Axe Manufacturing 
Co. (order to show cause.) 

17496, Keystone Steel & Wire Co. (mo- 
tion.) 


10610, E. La Montagne’s Sons, Inc. (mo- 


2 -32995 29 _2e75 * = tion.) 
cei’ 29660-88751, Commercial 45274, Lincoln Fireproof Garage (order 
etc : : to show cause.) 
19970, Island Petroleum Co. 43914, Estate of Levy Mayer (motion.) 
22574, Weber King Lumber Co., Inc. 25000, Midland Valley R. R. Co. 
Sept. 17, 1929. ® 45224, Estate of R. F. Mitchell (order to 


show cause.) 
25707, Nourse Oil Co. (motion.) 
6677, Philadelphia Quartz Company. 
9219-15813-32370, Pittsburgh Union Stock 
| Yds, 
10037-22158-23912, Portland Cement Assn. 
24238, South Bend Tribune (motion.) 
26851, 41474, Syracuse Washing Mch- Co. 
(motion.) 
31199-98, Mr. and Mrs. D. P. Taylor. 
30264, Union National Bank. 
45026, F. R. West Coffee Co. 






43784, Community Bond & Mortgage Co. |factured by an original permit holder, in| 


had no right to ownership, use, or em- 
ployment of the registered mark on the 
date of its deposit, and (2) that the 
mark covered by the registration which 
he seeks to cancel has been abandoned. 
(The review is published in the cur- 
rent issue of Commerce Reports, issued 
by the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 


Corp. 





29009, David Williams (A. 8. E.) 
19409-19941, 29697, Williams Harvéy 
(motion.) 
Sept. 19, 1929. 
22168, Harry H. Blum. 
15351, Mrs. Robert H. Cone Sr. 
26322, Columbia Bank. 
15358, Robert H. Cone Sr. 
Mrs. A. J. Gardner. 
15350, A. J. Gardner. 
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lar sphrase which allows compensation 
may be of little or no value or worse 


language of the statute has 


amended. 

Statistics have been gathered showing 
the experience of several of the States 
which allow workmen’s compensation 
awards in cases of occupational diseases, 
These statistics are necessarily to be han- 
dled with great care because in some 
instances they merely represent occupa- 
tional diseases reported or on which 
claims have been filed; in these latter 
cases the statute requiring the reporting 
of diseases and placing a limitation on 
the time within which claims can be filed 
should be examined. Some States pre- 
sent statistics on cases decided during 
the period covered, while others report 
only claims on which final awards have 
been made and the cases have been 
closed. 


The statistics presented by several 
States give us figures on occupational 
diseases according to the nature of the 
injury, while other States give us figures 
based upon the cause of the injury. Many 
States classify the diseases according to 
the regular classifications of fatal cases, 
permanent partial disabilities, and tem- 
porary total disabilities. 


In any discussion of the subject of oc- 
cupational diseases we should carefully 
distinguish between occupational dis- 
eases known, as such and other diseases 
which are sometimes included in occu- 
pational disease classifications, such as 
freezing and heat prostrations. In some 
instances cases of typhoid, where the em- 
ploye drank impure water supplied by the 
employer at the place of employment, 
are reported under this classification. 
Still another confusing factor is that 
of a disease which develops from an ac- 
¢idental injury but which did not exist 
at the time of the accident. This in turn 
should not be confused with diseases 
which were dormant at the time of the 
accident, but due to the accident and to 
the weakened condition of the worker, the 
disease disabled the employe for a much 


,longer period than a healthy person 
\would have been disabled. 
The chairman of the industrial com- | 


mission of Wisconsin, Fred M. Wilcox, in 
a letter dated Sept. 10, 1928, addressed 
to the chairman of the indystrial com- 
mission of Utah, O. F. McShane, re- 
viewed the experience-of Wisconsin under 
the “disease of occupation” amendment 
to the compensation Jaw as follows: 

“The Wisconsin act does not contain 
the schedule of compensation diseases 
that is found in a number of other acts. 
It is sufficient to make them compensable 
to show that the disease grew out of the 
employment and that the parties at the 
time were subject to the compensation 
act. I have no patience with the sched- 
ule provisions. Clearly, the intent of 
such plan of legislation is to deny; com- 
pensation benefits to anyone who ac- 
quires from the industry a disease which 
is not listed in the schedule. If one will 
check back into the history of such 
schedules, they will undoubtedly find that 
the principal reason for that plan of 
Setantion was to make certain that lia- 
bility did not attach for tuberculosis 
and pneumoconiosis. I believe such ac- 
tion indefensible, because the sand-blast- 
ing, stone-cutting, grinding and polish- 
ing operations are actually producing 
these two types of disease and are, after 
all, the most serious of all industrial 
diseases. 

“No clearer type of industrial hazard 


is known, and there is no surer result actly where it belongs.” 
it i 


BSP 


in that they merely confuse when the | losis and pneumoconiosis. 
been | 





to employes who are exposed to this 
hazard without protection than tubercu- 
Furthermore 


there is no kind of industrial injury that 
has higher moral demand for compensa- 
tion than the injuries which employes 
in these occupations are suffering. Em- 
ployers can protect their men against 
this hazard if they will. And they will 
when it costs them dearly to neglect the 
situation. The practical results ef the 
operation of a schedule are not less dis- 
criminatory than would be a provision 
under compensation for scaffold accidents 
which paid benefits only for those inju- 
ries in which employes who fall light 
upon their feet and not for those cases 
where they land on their head. 

“After all, the experience in all the 
States that have these provisions cover- 
ing all or a portion of the diseases of 
occupation is not such as to excite indus- 
try against coverage legislation. Pro- 
tection against such injuries may be 
made more certain than for accidental 
injuries. The fatuitous element is not 
present, and if benefits are made pay- 
able for such injuries employers will find 
re and means of eliminating the haz- 
ards. 


“Recently I had Mr. Fried, chief statis- 


| tician for our commission, make a tabu- 


lation for the seven years, 1920 to 1926, 
inclusive, and that tabulation I am in- 
closing herewith. You will agree with 
me that out of a State experience which 
produces from 20,000 to 25,000 injuries 
each year, occasioning more than one 
week of disability, the number of cases 
which fall within the classification of 
diseases of occupation are small and 
since the annual benefits for indemnity 
and medical aid approximate $5,000,000, 
you will also agree that the liability of 
the employers is not such as to deter 
_— from agreeing to coverage legis- 
ation. 


“I would like to call attention to the 
fact that in this tabulation, we have in- 
cluded all the so-called diseases as dis- 
tinguished from strictly so-called acei- 
dents. That means that we are including 
in the list a certain number of diseases 
which under the laws of ali States, so 
far as I know, are compensable as acci- 
dents; for example, all cases of caisson 
disease I think are agreed to be compen- 
sable as accidents; likewise, typhoid 
fever, and generally speaking cases of 
carbon monoxide poisoning, also cases of 
freezing and heat prostration where sus- 
tained under circumstances making them 
compensable. ’ 

“It follows that the actual number of 
cases that become compensable under 
our ‘diseases of occupation’ amendment, 
and the cost thereof, are materialiy less 
than indicated in this tabulation. 

“At the time our amendment was 
adopted, we undertook to provide for it 
in insurance rates by adding one cent to 
the final rate; for example, if the estab- 
lished rate for accidental injuries was 50 
cents, it was thereafter computed at 51 
cents. If the rate had been $1.75 for 
accidents, it was increased to $1.76. This, 
of course, was an unscientific plan be- 
cause disease hazards do not necessarily 
eae to industries with high accident 

azard. After a year of experience, the 
loading was dropped out of the rate en- 
tirely and Wisconsin makes no adjust- 
ment whatever in the rates because of 
the added coverage. The cost of the 
diseases is treated as if it were an out- 
lay for pure accidental injury. Ohio has 
followed a more scientific plan in endeav- 
oring to put the additional loading ex- 


oo 
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dministrator May Withhold Permit _ 
To Make Approved Alcoholic Products 


Action of Commissioner in Holding Formulas to Be Per- 


missible Does Not 


THE Lou-VAL ComPANY, INC., APPEL-, 
LANT, V. S. O. WYNNE, PROHIBITION 
ADMINISTRATOR, AND JAMES M. Doran, 
COMMISSIONER OF PROHIBITION; SAME 
v. S. O. WYNNE, ETC. Nos. 4046 AND 
4047, Circuit Court oF APPEALS FOR 
THE THIRD CIRCUIT. 

A MINISTERIAL duty is not imposed 

upon a prohibition administrator 
by law or regulations of the Prohibition 

Bureau to amend an original permit to 

use alcohol in case the Commissioner of 


new and distinct products to be manu-| 


the opinion of the Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals for the Third Circuit, 


| The administrator, it was held, is not 
compelled, as a matter of course, to 


grant an amendment of the permit to 
engage in the manufacture of the pro- 
posed new products even though the} 
Commissioner has approved the formu- | 


las for such products. 


The burden of. determining the pro- | 
priety of an alcoholic constituent to be | 
used in the manufacture of a product | 
is placed upon the Commissioner, it was | 
stated, but the duty of passing upon the 
fitness of an applicant for a permit to 
use alcohol in his business is imposed 
upon, the administrator. 


The court further concluded that the | 
testimony taken at a previous revocation 
proceeding, and offered in the hearing 
of the petition for amendment of the, 
permit, furnished a sufficient basis for 
the admjnistrator’s refusal to amend and 
extend the permit. 

Appeals from. the District Court for | 
the Eastern District of Pennsylvania. 

Before Woolley, circuit judge, and! 
Gibson and McVicar, district judges. 

The full text of the opinion of the 
court, delivered by Judge Gibson, fol- 
lows: 

I. Mandamus case.—Under the regu- 
lations of the Prohibition Bureau, it is 
plain that the burden of determining 
the ener of an alcoholic. constitu- 
ent to be used in the manufacture of 
any proposed product is placed upon the 








How the NEw ARMOUR and COMPANY. 
Keeps Pace With Progress 


kkk 


VERY suitable modern device to assure pure and healthful meats and 
meat products is employed by the new Armour and Company. 


1. Operations are carried on under controlled atmospheric 
conditions, regulated and maintained at whatever tem- 
perature is required. 


Elaborate ventilation systems constantly blow cool, pure air into the 
work room. In some departments, ordinary air, is entirely excluded and 


the air is actually washed before it is admitted. 


The temperatures vary from 40 degrees below zero, Fahrenheit, in the 
freezers, to approximately 50 degrees above zero in other departments. 


These temperatures, carefully adjusted, are continued in the refrigerator 
cars and branch warehouses which coristitute the Company’s distribution 
By these ceaseless controls, the public is assured that. Armour 
meat products are provided under the most healthful conditions. 


system. 


cleanliness. 


All workers are given rigid physical examinations by medical experts and 
it is also required that the clothes of the workers be clean and fresh. 


3. Overhead conveyors, moving tables and chutes connect 
Electrically operated instru- 
ments are used whenever possible, to. increase accuracy 
and speed the work, so that the meats can be delivered 
to the coolers in the shortest possible time. 


the various departments. 


2. The same degree of care is exercised to be sure that 
products of the new Armour and Company are sanitary. 
. 


In this, the Government cooperates through its staff of inspectors, who 
certify to the health of every animal and supervise general conditions of 


_ These painstaking atmospheric and sanitary safeguards and improved 
mechanical devices bear witness to the determination of the new Armour 
and Company to keep pace with this progressive age in producing palatable 
and healthful meat products. 


xk * 


ARMOUR and COMPANY 


F. EDSON WHITE, President 





Control Decision. 


Commissioner of Prohibition, while the 


duty of passing upon the fitness of an . 


applicant for a permit to use aleohol | 
in his business is imposed upon the ad- 
ministrator. 0 
Duty of Administrator 

To Amend Permit Questioned 


The question in the present case is . 


whether the administrator, having de- 
termined that an applicant was a fit 
person to hold a permit for the use 
of alcohol in a certain line of business, 
is required by law and regulation to 
amend the original permit in case. the 
Commissioner of Prohibition has ap- 
proved formulas for other and quite dif- 


|ferent products proposed to be manu- 


factured by the person so originally ap- 
proved. If the administrator is re- , 


quired by law and regulation to make..- 


such amendment, then the judgment of, 
the court in the mandamus case was 
erroneous; otherwise, the judgment was 


| correct. 


It may be that the practice of the De- 
partment, prior to the refusal of the 
administrator at Philadelphia to amend 
the permit in the instant case, was to 
regard the amendment, after approval 
of the formulas, as a matter of course. 
We gathered this impression, however, 


by reading between the lines and not’: 


from any specific testimony in the rec- 


ord. See exhibit No. 2, case No. 4046,°°" 
letter from the prohibition administra- , 


tor, by a subordinate, to the appellant. 
Unassisted by any testimony showing the 
practice of the Department, we are con- 
fined to our own interpretation of Article 
113 of regulations No. 3, which reads, 


| in part, as follows: 


“In the event of increased or decreased 


withdrawals, or of approval of addi- 
tional preparations for manufacture 
either with formulae of specially de- 
natured alcohol already authorized or 
with new formulae, notation of the 
changes must be made by the adminis- 
trator on the permit which must be re- 
turned to him for this purpose.” 

This language, it is evident, was not 


[Continued on Page 8, Column 2.] 
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Rahal of Service 
Over Loop Proposed 
~ By Boise & Western 


I. C. C, Authorizes Resump- 
tion of Operations Between 
Boise and Onweiler 
Junction in Idaho. 








_The Interstate Commerce Commission 
made public Sept. 7, its report and order 
in Finance Docket No. 7754, authorizing 
the Boise & Western Railroad to op- 
erate lines of railroad from Boise to Star 
and from Boise to Onweiler Junction, 
Idaho. The text of the report, by di- 
vision 4, dated Aug. 29, follows: 

The Boise & Western Railroad Com- 
pany, a corporation organized for the 
purpose of engaging in transportation by 
railroad subject to the interstate com- 
merce act, on July 31, 1929, filed an ap- 
plication under paragraph (18) of sec- 
tion 1 of the act for a certificate that 
the present and future public conveni- 
ence and necessity require the operation 
by it of lines of railroad extending (a) 
from Boise to Star, 16 miles, and (b) 
from Boise to Onweiler Junction, 9 
miles, all in Ada Gounty, Idaho. 

Request is also made under paragraph 
(18) of section 15a of the act for per- 
mission to retain excess earnings de- 
rived from the lines proposed to be op- 
erated by the applicant. The governor 
and the public utilities commisgion of 
Idaho recommend favorable action, and 
no- objection to the granting of the ap- 
plication has been presented to us. 

Loop Service Suspended. 

For over 20 years the Boise Valley 
Traction Company and predecessors in 
title operated an eletcric railway extend- 
‘ing along the north side of the Boise 
River from 28th Street and Fairview | 
Avenue, in the city of Boise, through | 
points called Eagle, Star, and Middle- 
ton, to Curtis Park, and thence return- 
ing, south of the river, via Caldwell, 
Nampa, Meridian, and Onweiler Junc- 
tion, to Boise. 

Operation of this loop line was sus- 
pended in May, 1928. The applicant was 
incorporated under the laws of Idaho 
in July, 1929, and has acquired the 
segments of the line covered by the 
application. é 

The territory tributary to these lines 
is said to comprise about 62,720 acres, 
under intensive cultivation. The popula- 
tion of this territory is estimated at 
about 9,000. The principal industries are | 
fruit growing, agriculture, and animal | 
husbandry. | 

The lines connect at Boise with a line 
of the Union Pacific system. Middleton, 
about 9 miles from Star, 
ridian, approximately 1.5 miles from | 
Onweiler Junction, are served by the 
Oregon Short Line Railroad. | 

There is an asphaltum and dirt high- 
way from Boise, through Eagle, to Star, | 
and an ordinary dirt road between Star 
and Middleton. The highway,from Boise 
to Onweiler Junction and Meridian is a 
poorly maintained dirt road. 

The applicant represents that a large 
amount of fruit and agricultural and 
dairy products are produced in the ter- 
ritory proposed to be served. Since sus- 
pension of the railway, a few truck lines 
have attempted to furnish somewhat ir- 
regular service, but it is stated that the | 
cost is high, especially for fruit, and 
that the truck movement is otherwise 
unsatisfactory because the fruit should | 
Be loaded into refrigerator cars at the | 
packing houses and is damaged by re- 
handling, ete. The applicant contends 
that the territory is without adequate 
transportation facilities for shipments | 
of products outbound and delivery of in- 
bound coal, lumber, and supplies. 


In 1927, freight originating at and 
destined to points on the lines proposed 
to be operated by the applicant aggre- 
gated 760 cars, with revenues amounting 
tg $17,689.07. The applicant expects 120 
additional cars of onions, apples, and 
prunes in 1929, and that the traffic will 
continue to increase during the first five 
years of operation. 

It appears that the Union Pacific has 
agreed to joint rates on deciduous fruits, 
under which the applicant will receive a} 
division of the revenue from shipments | 
originating on its lines, but the details | 
are not given. The lines are to be oper- | 
ated by steam locomotives. 

Results of operation for the first year 
are estimated as follows: Total revenues, 
$20,614.07; operating expenses, $8,500; 
and net railway operating income, $12,- 
114.07, which will be available for inter- 
est, dividends, and annual retirement of 
bonds and preferred stock. 

Authority Is Granted. 

The estimate of operating costs is 
based on service graduated in accordance 
with transportation requirements. We 
think that, under the circumstances, the 
experiment properly may be permitted if 
a conservative plan of finance is adopted, 
No securities have yet been issued, nec- 
essary funds having been advanced by 
the incorporators and subscribers to the 
preferred stock. 

Application is to be made hereafter for 
our authority to issue certain bonds and 
various classes of stock. The present rec- 
ord does not furnish a sufficient basis for 
consideration of the plan, and nothing 
herein is to be construed as anywise af- 
fecting or prejudicing the determination 
which we may hereafter be called upon 
to make in that matter. 

A certificate covering operation of the 
lines by the applicant was issued by the 
State commission under date of July 17, 
1929. 

Upon the facis presented, we find that 
the present and future public convenience 
and necessity require the operation by 
the applicant of the lines of railroad in 
Ada County, Idaho, described in the ap- 
plication. Paragraph (18) of section 15a 
is not applicable in cases where lines of 
railroad are already constructed. Ac- 
cordingly, the request for permission to 
retain excess earnings will be dismissed. 

An appropriate certificate and order 
will be issued. 


Grand Trunk Western R. R. 
Plans to Construct Line 


{ 
| 
| 











Division 4 of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission on Sept. 5 approved a report 
and certificate in Finance Docket No, 
7719, authorizing the Grand Trunk 
Western Railway Company or the Grand 
Trunk Western Railroad Company (1) 
to construct and operate a line of rail- 
road, (2) to operate, under trackage 
rights, over part of a line of the New 
York Central Railroad Company and (3) 
to abandon part of a line of railroad in 
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Postal Receipts Increased in August 


At 50 Industrial and 50 Selected Cities | 


Advances of 5.62 and 4.65 Per Cent Shown for Two | 


Groups Over Level of Last Year. 


Postal receipts at 50 industrial cities, Bend, Ind., 22.94; and Phoenix, Ariz., 
throughout the United States increased | 18.92. ; a 
5.62 per cent in August, 1929, over those Postal receipts at 50 selected cities 


: “ throughout the country for August in- 
for the same month in 1928, according | creased 4.65 per cent over those for the 


to figures made public Sept. 7 at the|same month in 1928. The total receipts 
Post Office Department. The statement | for August, 1929, were $29,251,268.37 as 
follows in full text: against $27,951,460.20 for the correspond- 

The total receipts for August, 1929, | ing month of 1928. This shows an in- 


were $3,289,489.82 as compared with $3,-| Crease in last month’s receipts over Au- | 


114,506.48 for the corresponding month | gust, 1928, of $1,299,808.17. ; 

last year. The increase in last month’s | The five leading cities with their per- 
}eentages of increases were: Denver, 
was $174,983.34. The five leading cities | Colo., 22.05; Jersey City, N. J., 20.30; 
in the percentages of increase were: | 


South; (The table on selected cities will be 


28.45; Springfield, Ohio, 27.14; " 
o a aie ——<> published in the issue of Sept. 10.) 





The statement of postal receipts at 50 industrial offices for the month’ of August, | 
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1929: 

A August, 1929 August, 1928 Increase Per Cent 
New York, N. Y. .....0se-2..0.-+ 5,847,189:50 5,421,674.24 425,511.26 7.85 
CR ES... juanebasbiedeus seed 4,658 .75 4,499,905.60 158,970.15 3.53 | 
Philadelphia, Pa, ; 1,360,772.38 108,877.43 8.00 
aston, . Meme. * . civiedtis sv ccecnes 1,264,179.10 74,871.98 5.92 
St. Louis, Mo. 972,672.05 3,636.53 37 | 
Kansas City, Mo. ...icsescccserce 802,216.36 781,158.98 21,057138 2.70 
BU, BENE « cpccudvedooceences 924,433.90 903,641.04 20,792.86 2:30 
Cleveland, Ohio .......sececccce ce 782,060.72 781,523.78 536.94 07 
Los Angeles, Calif. .............. 843,497.42 799,484.79 44,012.63 5.51 
San Francisco, Calif. ............ 773,083.42 725,671.62 47,411.80 6.53 
Brokiyy, Ne We oes pviergedewnacy ence 660,077.47 651,244.26 8,833.21 1.36 
PRODUNED, He... cckereseceecee ss 590,442.20 547,232.73 43,209.47 7.90 | 
Cincinnati, BE ne sso dthensecces 578,725.28 558,455.02 20,270.26 3.63 
Minneapolis, BOO, <0n sb p66 6 04:6.vak 557,914.03 538,017.94 19,896.09 3.70 
Baltimore, Md. .......+.0.+.-.... 504,165.87 514,267.35 10,101.48 *1.96 
Milwaukee, Wis. .............207 461,931.94 434,811.51 27,120.43 6.24 
Washington,’ D. ©. ...0sseccncess 414,282.29 412,735.15 1,547.74 37 
Fiettal6) Ne, os. ccicecceccccccs 372,299.71 353,250.61 19,049.10 9 
St. Paul, Minn erry. 35 28.03 326,226.29 32,001.74 
Indianapolis, Ind, 366,747.49 347,849.83 18,897.66 
Atlanta, Ga, ; 360,886.84 362,590.38 *1,703.54 *.47 
Newark, N. J.) 331,377.99 20,139.70 6.07 
Denver, at a 305,996.35 67,462.11 22.05 
Dallas, Tex. ing bakes bbe s Lh 306,268.20 19,378.23 6.33 
Seattle, Wash. 303,803.07 #2'997 *.73 
Omaha, Nebr. 58.30 6.42; 2 2165 
Des Moines, Towa » ‘63 14,701.46 6.25 
Portland; Oreg. 256,638.29 "3,147.67 —*1.23 
Louisville, Ky. 228,048.95 #126.31 +06 
Rochester, N.Y 206,081.67 10,504.09 5.10 
Columbus, Ohio ........++00 000. 248,661.15 258,365.23 *4'704.08 #186 
New OUMRIE, TMs sipie'e sete deccce 224,077.13 215,779.00 8,298.13 3.85 
Wolbto OMe re 181,036.36 185,687.01 *4,650.65 2.50 
Richmond, Va, .,........-2-..... 162,239.92 158,503.58 3,736.34 2.36 
Providence, R. 3.).....4.....000 72 162,264.54 6,692.9 4.12 
Memphis, Tenn, 198,571.79 3.73 
Dayton; OG) ..<4.s50 sci ebaaescaee 179,898.08 163,201.26 16,696.82 10.23 
Barton, Conn, inissinscces...., 163,925.58 152,874.72 11,050.86 7.23 
Nashville, Tenn, ................ 140,034.97 134,979.13 5,055.84 3.75 
NNN TN ah ictasosesacacene 177,433.86 167,908.00 9,525.86 5.67 
MyPAGUN ONG OT,” ...ccsecierce cece, 142,211.57 136,440.58 5,770.99 4.23 
New Haven, Conn. ~.....-......, 136,356.83 122,963.60 13,393.23 10.89 
Grand Rapids, Mich. ..........77. 121,627.24 120,767.63 "859.61 "1 
Akron, Ohio Be pgnkale inane aoe 143,870.73 164,081.39 #20,210.66  #12.32 
Pere WON AME ianeecen so nich 139,810.35 145,318.98 #5,508.63 *3.79 
Jersey City, N. J. ... 121,019.48 100,593.97 20,425.51 20.30 
Springfield,’ Mass. |... 112,173.56 107,172.19 5,001.37 4.67 
Salt Lake City, Utah . 115,885.96 117,426.42 *1:540.46 *1.31 
Jacksonville, Fila. .. 80,219.08 76,055.86 4,163.22 547 
Worcester, Mass. 94,355.70 93,814.22 ‘541.48 *58 
Total . ws 51,268.37 1 08.17 5 


os . 29,2 27,951 460.20 1,299,808.17 4.65 

May, 1929, May, 1928, 2.71; June, 1928, *2.37; July, ver 

Pt. FP ~ h over May, 1928, 2.71; June, 1929, over June, 1928, *2.37; July, 1929, over 
__ *Decrease. 





Permit to Construct Bridge |, 
Over Delaware River Asked 


The resolution points out the desira- 
bility of the bridge and declares that 
the State of New Jersey is not in a 
financial position to cooperate with the 
| State of Delaware in the construction of 
the improvement. 

A bill (S. 1498) carrying out the ex- 
pressed wishes of the New Jersey Leg- 
islature has already been introduced in 
the Senate by Senator Hastings (Rep.), 
of Delaware, and is now pending before 


lr wr 


Congress is urged to enact legislation 
to permit the Delaware/and New Jersey 
Bridge Corporation to construct a bridge 
across the Delaware River near Penns- 
grove, N. J., and Wilmington, Del., in 
a resolution forwarded to the Senate 















New Haven, Conn., 10.89; Dayton, Ohio, | 


Springfield, Ill., 30.59; Albany, N. Y.,| 10.23, and St. Paul, Minn., 9.81 per cent. | 116,600 net tons, a decrease of 4,800 tons 


| 








Weekly Coal Output 
Shows 6 Per Cent Gain 


Production of soft coal, including 
lignite and coal coked at the mines, dur- 
ing the week ended Aug. 31, is esti- 
mated at 10,619,000 net tons, an increase 
of 648,000 tons or 6.5 per cent over the 
previous week, according to the. weekly 
coal report issued Sept. 7 by the 
Department of Commerce. Production 
during the corresponding week in 1928 
was 9,436,000 tons, indicating a 12 per 
cent gain for the 1929 period. 

Anthracite coal produced during the 
week ended Aug. 31 is estimated at 
1,693,000 net tons, an increase of 149,- 
000 tons or 9.7 per cent over the previous 
week. The production during the corre- 


sponding week of 1928 was 1,728,000 | 


tons, according to the report. 


Production of beehive coke during the 
week ended Aug. 31 is estimated at 


or 4 per cent over the preceding week. 
The cumulative production during the 
calendar year 1929 to Aug. 31 amounted 
to 4,280,000 tons, compared to 2,829,100 
tons during the corresponding period of 
1928, the report stated. 


‘Higher Tariff Asked 


On Farm Products 


| Agricultural Associations Urge 


Specific Increases. 


[Continued from Page 2.] 


| production because of more than $600,- 


000,000 worth of agricultural products 


5.3 | being imported into this country and 
9.814 0ffered at prices which make it difficult 
5.43 | for domestic agriculture to compete with 


the foreign products. 

If agriculture is to make the needed 
readjustments of production remunera- 
tive prices must be obtained for the prod- 
ucts grown on farms. Such prices can 
be approached if Congress enacts a tariff 
bill that will protect the domestic mar- 
ket for the agricultural producers. With- 
out such protection it would seem futile 
for Congress to provide Federal ma- 


chinery for bringing about farm relief | 


by means of assistance to farmers in 
marketing their surplus crops, 

Farmers were promised a readjust- 
ment of the tariff act which would assure 
them the domestic market to the full ex- 
tent of their ability to supply it and to 
bring them closer economic equality with 
other industrial groups. 

The Congress was called into a special 


2|session primarily for the purpose.of en- 


acting such a tariff bill and to provide 
farm relief legislation. 
Members Asked to Assist. 

We therefore ask each member of the 
United States Senate to assist in giving 
adequate protection to agriculture, and 
suggest the following rates as being es- 
sential to make the bill of a character 
that will redeem the definite pledges 
which were made to the farmers of the 
United States: 

Vegetable oils, basic rates of 45 per 
cent with appropriate specific duties. 

Oil-bearing seeds, basic rate of 40 per 
cent with appropriate specific duties. 

Casein, 8 cents per pound. ® 

Cheese, the ad valorem rate should be 
not less than 40 per cent. 

Dried whole milk, 10 cents per pound, 

Black strap molasses for distilling pur- 
poses, not less than 8 cents 





‘| was the case during the period following 





| thorize an appropriation of $1,000,000 


‘AUTHORIZED STATEMENTS 
Waterways 


Capacity of Canal 
Is Said to Be Ample 
For Many Years 


This ferry would provide a reasonably 
adequate and greatly needed contact be- 
tween the two portions of the Republic 
of Panama divided by the Canal Zone 
and would also materially serve those re- 
siding in the Canal Zone and the military 
forces there stationed. 
Governor Approves Plan. 


The road from the Pacific entrance 
of the canal to Arraijan would not only 
be of great value for the general pur- 
poses of travel but also would subs- 
stantially serve military purposes of the 
United States. Col. Harry Burgess, gov- 
ernor of the Panama Canal Zone, has 
given his approval of this ferry and 
road project. 


I was very much pleased to note the 
smoothness with which the Panama 
Canal organization is functioning under 
Governor Burgess, and also generally 
speaking, the excellent morale obtaining 
among the military forces of the Canal 
Zone constituting the Department of 
Panama, under the command of Gen. 
Malin Craig. On the Isthmus, also, I 
talked with Rear- Adm. Campbell, who 
is now living in the Canal Zone, but 
is assigned to special duty in Latin 
American waters. He is employed on a 
special mission visiting the various coun- 
tries in Latin America and is doing much 
to promote better relationships between 
our own and these countries. 


I noted much progress since I visited 
the Isthmus of Panama six years ago. 
I noted progress in the cities of Panama 
and Colon and in the republic generally. 
Because of the Panama Canal and its 
operations, and because of the fortunate 
geographic situation, and the potential 
assets of the republic, I believe that 
the Republic of Panama has a great 
future. Within the next 25 years, the 
city of Panama should hold a population 
of 500,000 and the city of Colon 200,- 
000 population. 


Isthmus is Aviation Center. 


In addition to the part that the 
Panama Canal and the shipping are play- 
ing in the welfare and development of 
the Panama Republic, the Isthmus is 
becoming a great aviation center. There 
are two commercial companies operating 
daily hydroplane service between the 
cities of Panama and Colon. 


Also, there are aviation lines extend- 
ing from the city of Panama to the 
city of David far up the Pacific Coast 
of the Republic of Panama, while other 
aviation lines, including the United 
States air mail service, are extending 
from the city of Panama northward to 
Miami and southward as far as Val- 














































Work Being Done on Pan- 

ama Waterway Will Meet 

- Future Needs, Says Rep- 
resentative Thatcher. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
vide an adequate water supply to meet 
the requirements of an additional series 
of locks paralleling the present lock 
system. 

My own judgment is that the addi- 
tional locks, when connected, should be 
larger in_ dimensions that the present 
locks of the Canal, which are each 1,000 
feet in length by 110 feet in width. Such 
enlarged locks would meet the possible 
need for increased lock capacity in the 
future. 

At present, only about 40 per cent of 
the capacity of the Panama Canal is be- 
ing used for traffic needs. The yearly 
percentage of traffic increase in the 
Panama Canal is not so great now as 


the World War when shipping was being 
normalized. 
Work to Require Three Years. 

The Madden Dam should be completed 
within the next few years. It will re- 
quire about three years’ work after ac- 
tual construction is begun. Thereupon, 
I believe that the task of building the 
new locks should begin and this further 
work will require perhaps three or four 
years more, 

When the new lake is thus provided 
and new locks are constructed, the Pan- 
ama Canal should take care of our traf- 
fic needs for many years to come. Mean- 
time, our survey of the proposed Nica- 
raguan route will have been made and 
all the facts involved in that connection 
will be in the hands of Congress and the 
President. This survey in Nicaragua al- 
ready has been authorized by Congress 
and the work already is being under- 
taken. 


New Canal May Be Needed. 


Unless the ships of the air take over 
the work of the ships of the sea, sooner 
or later another interoceanic canal may 
have to be provided. So the surveys of 
the Nicaraguan and other routes should 
be made at an early date in order that 
the people of the United States may be 
fully advised in due time and may under- 
take the construction of a new canal 
seasonably to meet the needs which may 
arise. But such actual construction 
should not be undertaken so far in ad- 
vance of the reasonable need therefor 
that its costs would constitute a direct 
burden on the taxpayers of our country 
for years to come. 

The Panama Canal not only has proved 
its value to our Nation as a military 
asset, but also has demonstratedsits suc- 
cess as a commercial enterprise. Its 
commercial operations are yielding back 
to the people of this country the money 
they put into it. If we multiply the 
number of canals too far in advance of 
the need therefor, none of them will be 
commercially profitable and will consti- 
tute a great burden upon our country. 
Hence, unless there is urgent need from 
a military, standpoint, for the present 
construction of another canal, I know 
of no sufficient argument for such con- 
struction. Personally, I know of no mil- 
itary necessity now involved. I believe 
it is better to have one live canal than 
two dead ones. 


Observed Canal Operations. 


I spent three weeks on the Isthmus of 
Panama. I went through the Panama 
Canal on an American war cruiser from 
the Pacific to the Atlantic side and then 
flew by army plane back over the canal 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific side. 

I am going to prepare and introduce 
into the House, at the regular session 
of Congress in December, a bill to au- 


for the purpose, first, of establishing a 
permanent, adequate ferry at Balboa 
across the Panama Canal at the Pa- 
cific entrance, and, second, of build- 
ing a road from the west shore of 
the canal at this point, to Arraijan, at 
the Canal Zone line, so as to connect 
with the system ef Panaman public roads 
already extending about 200 miles north- 
ward into the interior of the” re- 
public and under process of construction 
nearly the same distance farther in the 
same direction into the Saat section 
adjacent to the Costa Rican boundary. 


rants (from 


700 pounds), under 700 pounds, 3 cents - 


per pound; 700 pounds or over, 4 cents 
per pound, 

Frozen eggs, 12 cents per pound, 

Dried eggs: Whole, 36 cents per 
pound; yolks, 30 cents per pound; albu- 
men, 60 cents per pound. 

Cherries, sulphured or in brine: Un- 
pitted, 8 cents per pound; pitted, 18 cents 
per pound. Eliminate distinction between 
sizes of cherries. 

84 Cents on Flaxseed. 

Flaxseed, 84 cents per bushel. 

Beans, green or dried, 3% cents ‘per 
pound. 

Peas: Green, 4 cents per pound; dried 
or split, 3% cents per pound. 

White potatoes, 1 cent per pound. 

Egg plant and cucumbers, eliminate 
the seasonal rate. 

Fresh tomatoes, 3 cents per pound, 

Celery, 2 cents per pound instead of 





ad valorem duty. 

Crin Vegetal (Spanish moss), 4 cents 
per pound. 

Rice, 1% cents per pound. 

Nuts, not less than House rates. 

All starches, 24%,cents per pound. 

Cattle hides: Green or wet salted, 6 
cents per pound; dry, 10 cents per pound. 
Any duties on leather or finished prod- 
ucts of leather should be confined to 


Boston 
Buffalo 





















per gallon. 


compensatory duties. 
37 Cents on Wool. 

Raw wool, 37 cents per pound (scoured 
basis), 

Staple cotton (1% inch or longer), 7 
cents per pound. 

Hay, $6 per ton. 

Sugar, not less than House rates. 

Tobacco, not less than House rates. 

We oppose the adoption of a seasonal 
tariff on agricultural products. 

We favor the removal of the tariff on 
all fertilizer materials in -Schedule I 
when used for fertilizer purposes or in 
the manufacture of fertilizers and the 
retention of all fertilizer materials on 
the free list, 

Finally, we urge the Senate to pass 
the tariff bill, during the special session 
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Texas Mexican Road Seeks 
Use of Gulf Line Tracks 


The Texas Mexican Railway: has ap- 
plied to thg Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, in Finance Docket No. ,7815, for 
authority to extend its operations in 
Duval County, Tex., by operating over 
the tracks of the San Diego & Gulf Rail- 
way for a distance of three miles. ft 





Lower Rates Suspended 
For Compressed Cotton 





By an order entered Sept. 7 in Inves- 
tigation and Suspension Docket No. 


3348, the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion suspended from Sept. 8, 1929, until 
Apr. 8, 1930, the operation of certain 
schedules as published in supplement 


Cc. C. No, A-608. ‘ 
The suspended schedules propose 
reduce the rates on cotton, compressed, 
from Demopolis, Ala., to Pensacola, Fla., 

on domestic and export traffic. 


New Methods Are Studied 
In Production of Rubber 


[Continued from Page 1.] 

the British undersecretary of state for 
the colonies, that increased attention to 
scientific developments on the part of 
British rubber producing companies was, 
in his opinion, essential to their main- 
taing their position in the rubber indus- 
try, it was stated. This opinion has been 
indorsed by several leaders of the Brit- 
ish plantation industry in recent public 
utterances. 

Probably not more than 5 per cent of 
the rubber trees now planted in the Mid- 
dle East are bud-grafted, and the ex- 
pected high yields of these areas will 
only take effect as they gradually, reach 
maturity, or six years after planting, it 
was further stated. Possibly 20 or 30 
years hence a majority of the trees on 
rubber estates may be either bud-grafted 


No. 43 to Agent J. H. Glenn’s tariff, ¥ 
ys 





such development would have to 


















or raised from selected seeds, but rm} 


gradual and the period of transformation 
would necessarily be a long one, 





paraiso, Chile. The physical conditions 
theré have brought to the Isthmus the 
great Panama Canal and also are op- 
erating to make this region the center 
of Latin American aviation, business 
enterprise, and culture. 





I. last word in 


away-from-home comfort 


2 


HOTELS STATLER 


which have 


and also: private bath, morning 
paper, bed-head reading lamp, exe 
cellent library, all kinds of restau- 
lunch-counter or 
cafeteria to formal service)—all 
the Statler comforts, plus Statler 


» -. and more for your money, 
always: radio when you throw 
a switch—ice-water when you 
press a valve—the morning paper 
under your door—a good library 
at your disposal—a reading lamp 
at your bed-head— your own pri- 
vate bath—all these things— 
whatever the price of your room— 
at no added cost. 


there are Statlers in 


Cleveland 


St. Louis 


New York 
(Hotel Pennsylvania) 


{ 


is the homey comfort of |! b 





| Relayhie of Track 
Planned by Trinity 
- & Brazos Valley R.R. 


Receiver of Line in Texas 
- Authorized to Issue 
$648,560 of 
Certificates. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
on Sept. 7 made public its report 
and order in Finance Docket No. 7769 
authorizing the receiver of the Trinity 
& Brazos Valley Railway to issue $648,- 
560. of receiver’s certificates. The text 
of the report, by Division 4, dated Aug. 
ap, follows: 

John A. Hulen, receiver of the Trinity 
& Brazos Valley Railway Company, act- 
‘ing as a common carrier by railroad 
engaged in interstate commerce, has duly 
applied for authority under section 20a 
of the interstate commerce act to issue 

648,560 of sixth-series receiver’s certifi- 
cates. No objection to the granting of 
the application has been presented to us. 

On Sept. 18, 1919, the applicant 
was appointed receifer of the property 
of the Trinity’& Brazos Valley Railway 
Company, as successor to the receiver 
named in the order entered May 7, 1919, 
by the District Court of the United 








States for the Northern District of Texas | 


in a proceeding éntitled Old Colony 
Trust Co. v. Trinity & Brazos Valley 
Ry. Co., in equity No. 2768. 
’ Relaying of Track Intended. 
+. The applicant represents that, in the 
rformance of his duties to the public, 
e has found it necessary, in order that 
he may properly operate trains over the 
lines of which he is receiver, to replace 
and repair equipment and track. He 
further represents that the 75-pound 
rails now in place have been in con- 
tinuous use since 1906 or 1907, that they 
have become greatly worn, and are no 
mger adequate for the heavier equip- 
ent now in service. He is of the 
‘@pinion that the tracks on the main line, 
to the extent of 204 miles, should. be 
telaid with 90-pound rail as soon as 
funds are available, and proposes at this 
time to relay with the heavier rail a 50- 
mile stretch of track beginning at Wax- 
ahachie, Tex., and extending southwardly.. 
‘He estimates the cost of the material and 
labor for this work at $605,000. 

The receiver states that he has in his 
possession 55 steel underframes for box 
ears, heretofore purchased for the pur- 
pose of rehabilitating box cars which are 
now unfit for service, and that he also 
has on hand old box cars, parts of which 
can be used in constructing new cars; 
that by the use of such stee’ underframes 
and old parts, he can build and place in 
operation 55 box cars at an estimated 
cost of $48,560, which is much less than 
the purchase price of such cars would be. 

Payable in 1931. 

To procure the funds required to relay 
the 50 miles of track and to build the 55 
box :cars, the applicant proposes. to issue 
$648,560 of sixth-series receiver’s cer- 
tificates. They will be of various denom- 
inations, will bear the date of issue, will 
be payable on Jan. 1, 1931, unless sooner 

deemed, or upon the earlier termina- 
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Banking 





ion of thé receivership, with interest at; 


the rate of 6 per cent per annum, and 
will be sold at their face value, $324,280 
to the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific 
Railway Company and $324,280 to the 
Colorado & Southern Railway Company. 
The court having jurisdiction authorized 
the receiver by order of July 6, 1929, to 
issue certificates to the amount proposed, 
the proceeds to be used for the purposes 
stated. 

The receiver is an officer of the court 
and is ‘acting under its jurisdiction. 
While it is within our province to give 
authority and consent under section 20a 
of the interstate commerce act, it is not 
to be-understood that by giving such au- 
thority we pass upon or in any way de- 
termine or affect the nature of the rights 
or liens to be enjqyed under the certifi- 
eates or the priority of the certificates 
in their relatien to other liens. 

We find that the proposed issue of re- 
ceiver’s certificates by the ,applicant as 
aforesaid (a) is for lawful objects within 
the duly authorized purposes of the re- 
ceiver, and compatible with the public in- 
terest, which are necessary and appro- 
priate for and consistent with the proper 
performance by him of service to the 

blic as a common carrier, and which 
ei not impair his ability to perform 

“that service, and (b) is reasonably nec- 
essary and appropriate for such purposes, 

An appropriate order will be entered. 


Railroad Defers Maturity 
Of $45,000,000 of Bonds 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
Trust Company (now City Bank Farm- 
ers Trust Company) and W. H. H. Mil- 
ler (James H. Perkins, successor trus- 
tee), trustees. They matured July 1, 
1925, and remain unpaid. 

All these bonds, as well as all the 
applicant’s capital stock, are owned by 
the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Com- 
pany, and are pledged with the trustees 
of that company’s Southwestern division 
first-mortgage to secure a like amount 
of 3% per cent bonds issued under that 
mortgage and now outstanding. They 
are also pledged under the refunding and 

moerel mortgage of the Baltimore & 

io. 

By our order of Apr. 15, 1925, in 
pends of Baltimore & Ohio R. R., we au- 
tWiorized the Baltimore & Ohio to extend 
from July 1, 1925, to July 1, 1950, the 
maturity date of $45,000,000 of its 
Southwestern division first - mortgage 
bonds and to pay 1% per cent additional 
interest thereon for the extended period. 

To the end. that its bonds may have 
the same maturity date and bear the 
same rate of interest as the Southwest- 
ern division first-mortgage bonds above 
described, the applicant proposes to en- 
ter into an extension agreement with 
the trustees under its first mortgage 
and with the Baltimore & Ohio and the 
trustees under that company’s South- 
western division mortgage, and its re- 
funding and general mortgage, substan- 
tially in the form set forth in the appli- 
cation. 

This agreement will provide for the 
extension from July 1, 1925, to July 1, 

- 1950, of the applicant’s bonds, and, as 
consideration therefors for the payment 
during the extended period of interest 
at the rate of 1% per cent per annum, 
in addition to the 3% per cent per an- 
num stated in the bonds. A statement 
to this effect will be indorsed upon each 
of the bonds. Except as qualified by the 
extension agreement, the rights and 


powers of the trustees and of holders| 
/ 


Brine 
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Public Utilities 


\World Power Conference to Be Invited 
To Hold Plenary Session in America) [pto Activities at | comparative analysis 0 


Invitation of United States Government to Be Laid Before 


Executive Council 


at Paris Meeting. 


[Continued from Page 1.1 


added, will be Dr. George Otis Smith, 
Director of the United States Geological 
Survey, Dr. Scott Turner, Director of 
the Bureau of Mines, Dr. George K. 
Burgess, Director of the Bureau of 
Standards, Maj. Gen. Edgar Jadwin, 
former Chief of Engineers of the Army, 
and John C. Hoyt, of the Geological 
Survey. fi 

The full text of Mr. Merrill’s statement 
on the reorganization of the American 
committee, World Power Conference, 
follows: . 

During the last year the American 
section of the World Power Conferénce 
has been reorganized on a _ permanent 
basis, and on July 1 opened a_perma- 
nent office in Washington, D. C., with 
O. C. Merrill, former executive secre- 
tary of the Federal Power Commission, 
as chairman of the reorganized commit- 


tee, and in charge of*its offices and staff: | 


Permanent Organization 


Has Four Objectives 


The permanent organization will have 
four specific objects in view: First: A 
more effective participation in the In- 
ternational sessions of the conference. 

Since the meeting of 1924 in “London, 
the American committee. has taken a 
comparatively small part in the several 
meetings of the conference, due in part 
to the fact that no definite decision had 
been reached to organize for permanent 
membership in the conference, and in 
part to the fact that the amount of time 
required for effective participation was 
more than could be given on a voluntary 
basis such as has hitherto existed. 

With a permanent office and_ staff 
better selection can be made of subjects 
and of authors, and there will be more 
certainty. of representation at meetings 
of the international executive council. 
It will be particularly desirable to make 
adequate preparation for the Berlin 
meeting of 1930, which is to be the most 
important session of the conference yet 
held. 

Second: To serve as an agency for 
collecting and distributing information 
on matters relating to power from the 
technical, statistical, economic, financial 
and legal standpoints. This will be done 
through organizing an interchange serv- 
ice with the national committees of the 


|the management of its affairs shall be 


/represented on the council: 


ing countries. Ip addition “sectional” 
meetings have been organized of a more 
limited basis and with a more restricted 
program, 

One at Basle, Switzerland, in 1926 
dealt with the physical relations between 
water power and navigation and the 
economic relations between water power 
and steam power; with international ex- 
change of electric energy; with the use 
of electricity in agriculture; and with 
railroad electrifications, 


Sectional Meetings 


And Plenary Sessions 

A meeting in London in 1928 was de- 
voted exclusively to fuel problems; such 
as cleaning, drying, briquetting and 
storage of solid fuels; composition, clas- 
sification, preparation, storage and han- 
dling of liquid fuels, high and low tem- 
perature carbonization; and the utiliza- 
tion of solid and liquid fuels, gas and 
electricity for domestic purposes and in 
industry. A third European “sectional” 
meeting, confined wholly to water power, 
was held in Barcelona in May. 

The constitution of the World Power 
Conference provides that it shall be com- 
posed of the national committees of the 
several participating countries and that 


vested in an ‘international executive 
council, which shall act as_ the instru- 
mentality for earrying into effect the 
policies initiated by the respective na- 
tional committees. Each participating 
country has one vote in the international 
executive council. 

The following 46 countries are now 


Australian Commonwealth, Austria, 


Inquiries Planned 


Naval Conference 


Senate Committee to Meet to 
Consider Action and De- 
partment of- Justice 
Will Investigate. 


[Continued from Page 1.1 
world limitation of such armaments or 
to employ persons for such purposes.” 


In commenting, Sept. 7, on the Presi- 
dent’s statement, Senator Walsh (Dem.), 
of Massachusetts, said: 

“President Hoover is moving in the 
right direction in seeking to find out the 
extent of the propaganda emanating | 
from shipbuilders against naval arma- 
ment reduction and limitation. The 
President’s move should be followed up 
by an investigation by the Senate Naval 
Affairs Committee. Incidentally, an in- 
quiry into alleged paid propaganda on 
this «ubject will help to call forcibly to 
the attention of the American people the 
extent to which propaganda of all kinds 
and on all subjects by selfish interests 
is being used to influence governmental 
action,;on~public questions to the disad- 
vantage of the general public welfare.” 
| In his suit filed in New York Mr. Shearer 
laid claim to $308,885 as compensation 
for his services from Dec. 10; 1926, to 
| Mar. 27, 1929. Of this total sum he says 
| he has received $51,230. All of these cor- 
| porations have done much work for the 
| Government. 

His attendance at the Geneva con- 
ference between June 20, 1927, and Aug. 
4, 1927, he said, fell within this period 
of his employment: This conference 





failed because of a disagreement between 
the United States and Great Britain on 
cruiser tonnage. y 


Mr. Shearer says that during his pe- 





Belgium, Brazil, British Guiana, Bul- 
garia, Dominion of Canada. 

Ceylon, Chile, China, Colombia, Czecho- 
slovakia, Denmark, Dutch East Indies, 
Esthonia. " 

Finland, France, Germany, Gold Coast, 
Great Britain, Greece, Holland, Hungary. 

Indian Empire, Ireland, Italy, Japan, 
Jugoslavia, Kenya Colony, Latvia, Lithu- 
ania, Luxembourg. 

Mexico, Dominion of New Zealand, 
Norway, Nyasaland, Peru, Poland. 

Rumania, Russia, Southern Rho- 
desia, Spain, Sweden, Switzerland, Union 
‘of South Africa, United States of 
America. 


Five Groups Represented 





46 participating countries. 

The permanent staff also plans to 
maintain close contact with the Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce so 
as to make that Bureau’s information 
of still greater service to all those inter- 
ested in the international aspects of 
power and related matters. It is ex- 
pected that this general service of in- 
formation will later be enlarged by gen- 
eral or special irivestigations in foreign 
countries and by visits to those coun- 
tries of members of the staff, thereby 
keeping interested persons and groups in 
the United States in touch with develop- 
ments abroad, 

Third: “The reorganized committee will 
act, as far as practicable, as the medium 
through which the power and related in- 
terests of the United States will make 
their international contacts with similar 
foreign groups and organizations. Since 
proposals ate constantly arising for in- 
ternational organization of activities re- 
lating directly, or indirectly, to power, 
it seems desirable that to the extent 
the United States participates in these 
organizations it should do so through 
the American section of the World Power 
Conference. 

Committee to Serve 
As Distributing Agent 

Fourth: The committee will act as a 
distributing agent in the United States 
of the transactions of the various ses- 
sions of the conferences and of any other 
publications that may be. produced under 
the auspices of the international execu- 
tive council. By handling all orders in 
a single consignment the minimum cost 
of transportation to the United States 
will be secured, and by importing in the 
name of the Committee customs duties 
are remitted and the inconveniences of 
individual customs declarations and clear- 
ance are avoided. 

The increased participation of the 
United States on a broad basis in in- 
ternational affairs; the increased invest- 
ment interests of this country in for- 
eign electrical development; the extent 
to which the products of the American 
electricah, manufacturers are entering 
into- foreign trade; the growing com- 
plexity of foreign international organi- 
zations dealing with electrical matters; 
and the cesirablity of establishing a 
greater degree of cooperation in interna- 
tional economic relations; all afford a 
field of unique service for a permanent 
organization such as the World Power 
Conference, and constitute the funda- 
mental reasons for the permanent or- 
ganization of an American section. 

The first meeting of the World Power 
Conference was held in London in 1924. 
Thére were 1,700 delegates in attendance, 
about 150 of whom were from the United 
States, and 39-countries were repre- 
sented. 

This conference dealt with the extent 
and ‘haracter of power resources of the 
several countries and the degree to which 
they had been utilized; with the techni- 
cal features of power production by 
water and by fuei, and of power trans- 
mission and distribution; with prepara- 
tion of fuels and the design of prime 
movers; with utilization of electric en- 
ergy in electro-chemistry, electro-metal- 
lurgy, transportation, and for general 
industrial and domestic purposes; and 
with the social, economic, financial and 
legal aspects of power development and 
use, 

The first. meeting at London was a 
“plenary” session for which equal re- 
sponsibility was taken by all participat- 











of the bonds will remain unchanged and 
unimpaired. 

We find that the proposed extension 
of the maturity date of bonds by the 
applicant as aforesaid (a) is for a lawful 

ject within its corporate purposes, and 
compatible with the public intercst, 
which is necessary and appropriate for 
and consistent with the proper perform- 
ance by it of service to the public as a 
common carrier, and which will not im- 
pair its.ability to perform that service, 
and (b) is reasonably necessary and ap- 
propriate for such purpose. 


In American Section 

The American section is made up of 
| representatives of five groups. These 
| groups are: (A) The leading national 
technical societies, such ‘as American 
Society of Mechanical Engineers, Ameri- 
can Institute of Electrical Engineers, 
etc.; (B) national industrial organiza- 
tions, such as National Electric Light 
Association, American Gas Association, 
etc.; (C) Government departments and 
bureaus; (D) a group of individual mem- 
bers;.and (E) a group of contributing 
members. The. representatives of each 
; organization in the first three groups, 
and a fixed number. of elected members 
from the. last two . groups,.. constitute 
the council of the American committee. 

The officers of the council are a chair- 
man, vice chairman and a _ treasurer, 
elected every two years. Twelve coun- 
cil members, in addition to the , officers 
consitute a “board,” which serves as the 
executive agency of the council and of 
the committee. Each of the groups 
above named will have three members 
on the board. 

The present ‘officers are: O. C. Merrill, 
chairman; Henry J. Pierce, vice chair- 
man, and H. M. Addinsell, treasurer. 

The present board members are as 
follows: from. Group ‘A, Cal iy W. Rice, 
representing the American So t 
Mechanical Engineers; George A. Orrok, 
representing the American Institute of 
Consulting Engineers and Henry J. 
Pierce; representing the American Elec- 
tro-Chemical Society; from Group B, 
Paul S. Clapp, representing the Nationa! 
Electric Light Association, and ~Maj. 
Alexander Forward, representing the 
American Gas Association; from Group 
C, Dr. George Otis Smith, representing 
ro Geological Survey and Scott Turner, 
répresenting the Bureau of Mines; and 
from Group D, H. M. Addinsell of Har- 
ris, Forbes & Company and Col. Hugh L. 
Cooper, Consulting Engineer. Appoint- 
ments have not yet been made from 
Group E, 

On Oct. 29-Nov. 7, there will be held 
in Tokyo the first meeting of the con- 
ference in the Far East. The dates of 
the conference coincide with those of the 
World: Engineering Congress, which has 
been organized by the Japanese and in 
which many of the‘chief countries of the 
world are participating. 

About 300 are expected to be in at- 
tendance from the United States. The 
programs of the congress and of the 
conference have been adjusted to make 
a single program and members of either 
organization will be eligible to member- 
ship in and attendance upon the other. 
While American arrangements have been 
made primarily with the congress in 
view, a considerable number of the 
American party will participate in. and 
be members of the Tokyo sectional meet- 
ing. 

The second plenary meeting of the 
conference will be held in Berlin next 
year.’ The American committee through 
its standing committee on meetings is 
now actively at work in preparing the 
program of American participation. The 
German national committee has been at 
work for more than a year in developing 
its plans and the Berlin meeting is likely 
to be the most important session of the 
conference yet held. 

The chairman and ‘secretary .of the 
German national committee will be in 
this country in early September to dis- 
cuss with the American committee the 
Tatter’s participation in the Berlin meel- 
ing. . Arrangements wills be made for 
American attendance in a groifp as: was 
done at the London meeting in 1924, and 
it is expected that there will be a larger 
attendance from the United States than 
at London in 1924, or at Tokyo in 1929. 


Northern Pacific Road Plans 
To Build Line in Montana 


e The Northern Pacific Railway. has ap- 
plied to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission in Finance Docket No, 7817 for 
a certificate! authorizing the construc- 
| tion of a line of railroad from Brock- 
‘way to. Jordan and Edwards, Mont., 87 





An appropriate order will be entered,\ miles. i 


ciety of | 


riod of employment he not only wrote ar- 
ticles, but also interviewed public’ offi- 
cials and press representatives and de- 
livered addresses. He also frequently 
has appeared before committees of Con- 
gress in the interest of increased naval 
appropriations, 


Company Offers Information. 

The suit brought by William B. 
Shearer is wholly without merit, accord- 
ing to a statement authorized by E: G. 
Grace, president of the Bethlehem Ship- 
building Corporation through counsel for 
the corporation. The corporation, the 
statement said, will comply with Presi- 
dent Hoover’s request for information re- 
garding the declarations in the suit. 


“In the meantime,” the announcement 
said, “the only statement Mr. Grace 
deemed it proper to make was that so 
far as Bethlehem is concerned the claim 
made in the Shearer suit is wholly with- 
out merit and that he and Chairman 
Schwab and their fellow directors of the 
Bethlehem interests should refrain from 
participation in propaganda to influence 
the Government’s naval policy.” 


Denies Opposing Disarmament. 


President Homer L. Ferguson denied 
that Mr. Shearer had been employed by 
the Newport News Shipbuilding & Dry 
Dock Company. The full text of Mr. 
Ferguson’s statement follows: 


The Newpcrt News Shipbuilding & 
Dry Dock Company never employed Wil- 
lam B. Shearer or any one else to op- 
pose disarmament of nations, at Geneva 
or anywhere else. As a matter of fact, 
we have no objection whatever to any 
fair scheme of disarmament and favor 
the President’s present efforts in this 
direction. 


Shearer’s engagement with us ter- 
minated several months ago, and before 
President Hoover’s disarmament nego- 
tiations began. When, in 1922, the first 
disarmament conference resulted in the 
| cancellation of two battle cruisers and 
one battleship under construction by this 
company for the government, the chair- 
man of our board at that time said: 
“If it is a good thing for the Govern- 
ment, it suit$_me,” and we still feel that 
way. 

_When Shearer’s engagement termi- 
nated he threatened to bring suit, as he 
claimed we had made an agreement with 
him extending over a term of years. The 
suit in the New York courts against us 
and subsequent publicity are due to our 
refusal to pay him money which we 
had not agreed to pay. 

Our agreement to defray a portion of 
Shearer’s expenses was a direct result 
of his cwn persistent efforts and the 
information he has furnished: has been 
| of no avail to us. 








Mexico Recognizes 


Taxes Paid to Rebels 


Foreigners Not 
Duplicate Payments. 
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thereby preventing the creation 
privileges; 


of 


4 


Considering second: That foreign Po 


sons could, oy virtue of reasons relating 
to international law, be placed in a fa- 
vored situation as compared with native 
persons, should application be made to 
the latter only of the decree of Mar. 5, 
last, declaring invalid payments made to 
federal collecting offices in the zones oc- 
cupied by the rebels; 


Forced Payments. 
Considering third: That the fiscal 


credits paid into those offices during the | 


time that rebel elements were in control 
of the territory within which said pay- 
ments became due, were paid anieaaite 
under pressuré of the rebel forces and 
not with the intention of rendering them 
aid; and 
Considerin 
government, 
ritory te 


fourth: That the lawful 


effects to the vital forces of the country 
from the rebel movement of March of 
this year, and in view of the above cir- 
cumstances, wishes to apply the laws in 
a spirit of equity and liberality, not de- 
manding the payments made and orig- 
inally declared invalid, I have seen fit 
to issué the following: 
Previous Decree Revoked. 

Decree.—Article 1.. Decree of Mar. 
5, 1929, which declared invaiid the pay- 
ments made to rebel elements of taxes, 
contributions or any other fiscal credits. 
in territory not under the control of the 
| lawful authorities, is revoked. 

Article 2. _Payments made to offices 


es the federal government during the! government, 
Atime - of. the «rebellion and which pay-! Mexico. 
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Debits 
United States Treasury Statemerit 





f receipts and expenditures at the close 
of business Sept. 5, as made public Sept. 7. ; 


Corresponding Corresponding 
Period , Period 

RECEIPTS. This Month. Last Year Fiscal Yr.1930. Fiscal Yr. 1929. 
Customs .....+« eevee oe $5,899,629.77  $5,842,280.64 $114,471,302:48 $100,230,444.98 
Income taX .....+eeeees, ; 1,856,800.23 2,250,742.05 68,950,733.60 69,546,586.63 
Misc. internal revenue.. 5,262,397.63 5,868,784.20 114,773,959.55 108,842,412.76 

Foreign obligations— 

Principal .........- Pa eee Bh GE ty hi i a SEO vs eid 
Interest .....cccccede OM «ain cctv a Ree eee hike Bhs ceo J 10,019,359.57 10,019,359.57 
Railroad securities...... 3,000.00 64,099.78 = 565,623.98 1,023,903.59 
All othters......sfeepecs SRO Se eigedee so 5 400,084.12 113,747.74 
Trust fund receipts (re- 

appropriated for in- 

vestment) .....\...... 402,910.35 $20,622.71 11,125,570.13 10,705,565.84 | 
Proceeds sale of surplus . 

PROPEL «0.0.65 snc e 0 d:twe 157.25 7,780.12 2,636,384.01 2,490,958.94 
Panama Canal tolls, ete, ............: 472,945.98 4,570,164.53 4,727,876.08 
Other miscellaneous.... 3,748,322.88 1,441,955.55 33,612,201.80 33,421,527.59 

Total ordinary..... $17,175,241.35 $15,769,211.03 $361,150,383.77 $344,122,883.72 


$228,367,376.69 


———— 


$17,997,389.04 


ee 


Excess of expenditures... $11,792,158.69 $276,858,010.21 
EXPENDITURES. 
General expenditures... 


u $28,030,281.82 
“Interest on public debt 


250,548.25 


$23,570,397.62 
513,991.98 


$397 ,442,736.51 
21,631,809.72 


$371,887,547.79 
22,413,301.25 | 








Refund customs ....... 103,868.88 194,548.61 3,666,789.62 3,518,316.83 
Refund interna} revenue 696,825.83 890,984.77 23,137,221.57 29,421,200.99 
ME COED Grid dé 0.4e gi cucdere ah alls TABS LCRA on: Ligne see giesle's « 10,000,000.00 
Panama Canal.......... 74,226.70 150,268.64 ~ 2,015,067.11 1,484,444.37 
Op. in Spec, Accounts— $ ‘ 
| Railroads ..........+.+. MOTEST carl caste tuk «8 $655,395.63 410,222.69 
War Finance Corp 504.11 607.26 $29,872.36 $153,106.02 
Shipping Board ....... 348,292.44 233,667.16 6,385,985.93 3,775,560.16 
Alien property funds... 190,380.39 $142,381.17 766,125.07 ¥290,197.01 
Adj. service cert. fund.. 34,309.47 7134,813.68 523,387.34 53,856.89 
tCivil-service ret. fund .. + 1,168,820.77 $1,041,083.35 19,265,189.59 18,982,346.01 
Invest. of trust funds— 

Govt. Life Insurance... 402,910.35 $20,622.71 10,828,980.20 10,457,591.64 
DD. Cy DORGRORS TROtr OO ose hs oie a tes seta ees 223,943.89 187,876.45 
tFor. Service Retirement ............. 45,060.48 363,692.61 192,539.52 
Gen. Fe Fe. Gomengene. Ss a. i eeaeenps 72,646.04 60,097.85 

Total ordinary...... $28,967,400.04 $24,551,750.07 $485,638,307.21 $471,981,143.93 
Sirfking fund.......... Setinss Vln cane ve $9,214,850.00 $103,864,950.00 $148,988,750.00 
Rec. for estate taxe®... c.cccccceeres Seeeeedaneves TEMOG OS, oe Ue Bln we 
ForGeltwurem, BiCte, CUGicc. cccescccccese os tanpwanees> 503.25 10,500.00 

WORE... caxece is Wows Kiet bess spies $9,214,850:00 $103,879,453.25 $148,999,250.00 

Total expenditures.  $28;967,400.04 ere $589,517,760.46 $620,980,393.93 





Receipts and expenditures for June reaching the Treasury in July are included, | 

*The figures for the month include $5,264.96 and for the fiscal year 1930 to date 
$96,721.30 accrued discount on waf-savings certificates of matured series, and for the 
corresponding periods last year the figures include $4,340 and $136,361.18, respectively. 
Excess of credits (deduct). {The amount of the appropriations available July 1 of 
$20,500,000 for the civil service retirement and disability fund and $216,000 for the For- 
eign Service retirement fund were invested in special issues of 4 per cent Treasury notes 
maturing June 30, 1934. In addition, interest on investments in the civil service retire- 
ment and disability fund due June 30, of $3,482,257.53, together with a cash balance of 
$117,742.47, aggregating $3,600,000, were likewise invested in the special Treasury note 
issues, making the total invested on this account $24,100,000. Also, othet amounts avail- 
able on July 1 for investment in the Foreign Service retirement and disability fund 
aggregated $182,000, making the total investment on that account $398,000. Variations 


Finance 


Required to! 


aving recuperated the ter- | 
i orarily out of its contrci, in| 
view of its desire to mitigate the ill- | 


in working cash balance account for any difference in amounts charged above. 


Investment Firm Buys| Hearings Scheduled 
Canton Road Stocks) By Trade Commission 


Pennroad Corporation Said|Greeting Card Industry to 


Now to Hold Majority 
Of Securities. 


The Canton Railroad has filed with the 
Interstate Commerce Commission a 
statement averring that the great ma- 
jority of the stock of the Canton com- 
pany has been purchased by the Penn- 
road Corporation, an investment cam- 
pany organized under the laws of Dela- 
ware, 

The statement was made in the form 
of an answer to a petition of the West- 
ern Maryland Railway for a further 
hearing for the purpose of taking. new 
evidence in Docket No. 20253, Canton 
Railroad Company v. Ann Arbor Rail- 
road Co. et al., a case involving divisions 
of freight rates between the railroads 
involved. 

While protesting that: the matters in- 
volved in the petition are not germane 
to the issues involved in this case, the 
Canton Railroad states that it is in- 
formed and believes that the great ma- 
jority of the stock of the Canton com- 
pany, has been purchased by and is 
now in the name of the Pennroad Cor- 
poration, a corporation without power to 
construct or operate railroads and that 
practically all the remainder is in process 
lof being acquired by that company. 


stock of the Canton company had been 
purchased by the Pennsylvania Railroad. 

The Western Maryland in its petition 
said it understood that the Canton Rail- 
road had been acquired by the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad Company and the latter 
filed an answer stating that it had not 
done so. 


Revision in Accounting 


Of Post Office Favored 


[Continued from Page 1.) - 


June 30, 1929, makes a proper account- 
ing system imperative. 

“There is no real deficit in the postal 
operations. The difference between 
revenues and expenditures is caused by 
free and partly free public welfare pro- 
jects which use the great nation-wide 
postaf service. Among these are the 
subsidies for the merchant marine, the 
assistance of commercial aviation, the 
free-in-county mailing privilege for pub- 
lications, the less than cost rates for 
religious and scientific periodicals, the 
| franking and penalty privileges, and the 
public welfare extensions of the rural 
| free delivery system of the postal serv- 
ice. These items alone make up’a total 
of $115,000,000 of expenditure for 1929, 


“The Post Office Department officials 
have strongly expressed their views of 
| the necessity for a new accounting sys- 
tem. I. feel confident that during the 
7ist Congress, sometime at a regular 
session before the Congress adjourns,; a 
new system will be established by au- 
thority of Congress which will- inform 
| the public of the real efficiency of this 
biggest distinctive business in the world.” 





; ments also were made to rebel elements 
| will not be returned to the payers 


thereof, 
| Article 3. The ministry of finance ahd 


public credit will resolve all doubts 
which may arise in connection with this 
| decree. 
| I therefore order that it be printed, 
published, eirculated and duly complied 
| with, . 
Given in the palace of the federal 
, executive power in Mexico, Aug. 14, 
| 1929, E. Portes Gil, rubric. The secre- 
' tary of state and of the office of finance 
{and public credit, L. Montes de Oca, 
|rubric. To the citizen underscretary of 
in charge .of ministry. 


Reports have been published that the} 


Discuss Practices at Con- 
ference in Washington. 


The Federal Trade Commission, Sept. 
7, made public its calendar of public 


hearings and conferences for the week 
beginning Sept. 9. The full text of the 
Commission’s statement follows: 

Trial examiners’ hearings: Morgan 
Belleek China Company, of Canton, Ohio; 
Cleveland, Sept. 9, alleged misrepresen- 
tation in sale of chinaware; William C. 
Reeves, trial examiner; James M. Brin- 
son, Commission’s attorney. (Docket 
1670.) 

Val Blatz Brewing Company, of Mil- 
waukee; Milwaukee, Sept. 9; alleged 
misrepresenation in sale of malt syrup; 
John W. Addison, trial. examiner; Wil- 
liam A. Sweet, Commission’s attorney. 
(Docket 1608.) 

Val Blatz Brewing Company, of Mil- 
waukee, Chicago, Sept. 11; alleged mis- 
representation in sale of malt syrup; 
John W. Addison, trial examiner; Wil- 
liam A. Sweet, Commission’s attorney. 
(Docket 1608.) 

Morgan Belleek China Company, of 
Canton, Ohio; Cincinnati, Sept. 12; al- 
leged misrepresentation in the sale of 
chinaware; William C. Reeves, trial ex- 
aminer; James M. Brinson, Commission’s 
attorney. (Docket 1670.) 

Manchester Shoe Company, and others, 
of Chicago; Chicago, Sept. 12; alleged 


| misrepresentation in sale of shoes; Ed- 










ward M. Averill, trial examiner; Alfred 
M. Craven, Commission’s attorney. 
(Docket 1561.) 

Everitt & Graf, Inc., of Milwaukee; 
Chicaga, Sept. 13; alleged misrepresen- 
tation in sale of women’s hats; John W. 
Addison, trial examiner; William A. 
Sweet, Commission’s attorney. (Docket 
1611.) 

Lincoln Engineering Company, of 
Lincoln, Nebr.; Lincoln, Nebr., Sept. 13; 
alleged misrepresentation in offering for 


sale a course of instruction; Edward M.|, 


Averill, trial examiner; Alfred M. 
a, Commission’s attorney. (Docket 
_ Trade practice conference: Greet- 
ing card industry, Sept. 10, Washington; 
Commissioner C. W. .Hunt, presiding. 
Subjects proposed for discussion: Price 
discrimination, secret rebates, discredit- 
ing gorapetihage, inducing breach of con- 
ract. 


Counterfeit Is Discovered 


Of New $20 Bank Note 


Operatives of the Treasury secret 
service have reported to headquarters in 
Washington that a $20 counterfeit Fed- 
eral reserve note has been discovered in 
circulation. In announcing the discovery 
the chief of the secret service, W. H. 
Moran, declared the new note was simi- 
= to the $10 bill recently reported in 
circulation. Following is the full text of 
the announcement: 

$20 Federal Reserve Note (New Is- 
sye): On the Federal Reserve Bank of 
Kansas City, Mo.; ‘series of 1928; check 
letter “E”; face plate No. 3; back plate 
number missing; H. T. Tate, Treasurer 
of the United States; A. W. Mellon, Sec- 
retary ‘of the Treasury; portrait of Jack- 
son. 

This counterfeit is of the same work- 
manship as the $10 Federal/Reserve Note 
on the same bank described in Circular 
Letter No. 627, issued Sept. 3, 1929, and 
reveals the same general imperfections 
outlined in.the previous warning notice. 


The hair-line oval frame enclosing the | 


portrait is visible only in short segments, 
and the face and back are conspicuously 
free of the delicate engraving detail 
which features the genuine note. The 
face is printed in heavy black and the 
back executed in a dull blue-green tone 
which should immediately excite suspi- 
cion. Specimen at hand bears serial 
number J00099707A. 

This counterfeit should. not deceive the 


ordinarily careful handler of currency. 


. 
a 
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Treasury Orders - 
Closing of Books on 
Issue of Certificates 


Subscriptions to Offering of 
$500,000,000 in Three- 
~ day Period Prove to 

Be Sufficient. 


The Acting Secretary of the Treasury, 
Ogden L. Mills, announced Sept. 7 that’ 
the Treasury will close the books on sub- 
scriptions to the recent offering of $500,- 
000,000 in certificates at the close of 
business Sept. 9. The offering was 
opened through the Federal reserve 
banks Sept. 6, so that the Department 
will have obtained the required funds in 
only three business days. 

Mr. Mills stated also that the Depart- 
ment will not accept’subscriptions which 
are not received by the Federal reserve 
banks before the close of business on 
the day fixed. Previously it has been 
the policy to accept mail subscriptions 
when they were placed in the mail be- 
fore the close of business on the day the 
books were closed, but that was unnec- 
essary in the sale of this issue. 

Following is the full text of the an- 
nouncement: 

Acting Secretary Mills announced that 
subscriptions for the issue of 4% per 
cent Treasury certificates of indebted- 
ness, dated Séptember 16, 1929, series 
TJ-1930, maturing June 16, 1930, will 
close at the close of business on Mon- 
day, Sept. 9, 1929. Subscriptions which 
fail to reach a Federal Reserve Bank or 
branch, or the Treasury Department, be- 
fore the close of business on Monday 
will not be accepted. The practice of 
accepting mail subscriptions received on 
the morning foJlowiag the closing of the 


books will not be observed with respect 
to the current offering. 





Thanges in Membership . 
Of State Banks Announced 


Changes in the State bank member- 
ship of the Federal Reserve System dur- 
ing the week ended Sept. 6 together with 
a list of the banks to which permission 
was granted during the same period for 
the exercise of trust powers were an- 
nounced Sept. 7 by the Comptroller of 
the Currency as follows: 

Admitted to membership: Bristol Ameri- 

can Bank & Trust Co., Bristol, Conn. (A 
consolidation of the Bristol American Bank 
& Trust Co., member, and the American 
Trust Co., a nonmember). Capital, $300,- 
000; surplus, $300,000; total resources, 
$6,000,000. 

Absorption of National Bank: The Na- 
tional City Bank, Akron, Ohio., has merged - 
with the First Trust & Savings Bank; 
Akron, Ohio, a member, under the title 
of First-City Trust & Savings Bank. 

Voluntary ~ withdrawal: Martinsville 
State Bank, Martinsville, II. 2 

Absorbed by National Bank: Merchants 
Trust & Savings Bank, Battle Creek, Mich., 
member, has merged with the Old Na- 
tional Bank & Trust Co., Battle Creek, 
Mich., under the title of Old-Merchants 
National Bank & Trust Co. 

Merger and change of title: The Céntral 
Trust Co. San Antonio, Tex., a member, 
has changed its title to City Central Bank 
& Trust Co. and Absorbed the following 
member banks: Guaranty State Bank, City 
National Bank, San Antonio, Tex. sai 

Permission granted to exercise trust 
powers: First National Bank of Franklin 
County, Decherd, Tenn., First National 
Bank in Arlington, Arlington, 8S, Dak.; 
State National Bank, Brownsville, Tex.; 


Bishop ' First National Bank, Honolulu, 
Hawaii. 


Individual Debits Show 
Decrease During Week 








Debits to individual accounts, as re- 
ported to the Federal’ Reserve Board by 
banks in leading cities for the week 
ending Sept. 4, which included But five 
business days, and made public by the 
Board Sept. 7, aggregated $15,961,000,- 
000 or 7 per cent below the total te- 
ported for the preceding week and 19 
per cent above the total reported for 


the corresponding week of last year, - 


which also included 
days. . 
Aggregate debits for 141 centers for 
which figures have been published week ¥ 
since January, 1919, amounted to ap- 
proximately $15,204,000,000, as com« 
pared with $16,385,000,000 for the pre- 
ceding week and $12,745,000,000 for the 
week ending Sept. 5 of last year. : 


Foreign Exchange 


| 
| New York, Sépt. 7.—The Federal Reserv. 
Bank of New York today certified to the 
Secretary of the Treasury the following: 
In pursuance of the provisions of section. 
2 of the tariff act of 1922, dealing with 
the conversion of foreign currency for the 
purpose ‘of the assessment and _ collection 
of duties upon merchandise imported into 


but five business 











the United States, we have ascertained and 
hereby certify to you that the buying rates 
in the New York market at noon to ay for 
cable transfers payable in the foreign cur- 
rencies are as shown helow: 
Austria (schilling) ..,........... 14.0655 
Belgium Cele aoe [oss ss otis see 13,8916 
Bupreria (levy pos. cs wmumecae SOREL 
Czechoslovakia (krone) -.......... 02.9601 
Denmark (krone) ................ 26.6110 
England (pound sterling): ........ 484.6857 
Finland (markka) ................ 02.5145 
FyOnCe:. (SEQMED > viii ncn civics ined s 03.9116 
Germany (reichsmark) ,.......... 23.8051 
Greece (drachma) ....!.......... 01.2911. 
Holland (guilder) ............... 40.0680. 
Hungary OD oh ok ook a elese 17.4335 
Thee. SOO TS oped ticoss 05.2282 
Norway (krone) .:..........0..04 26.6215 
Panne - (alate) 09... 30's sand ba’ we 11.1957 
| Portugal (escudo) ............4.:. 04.4560. 
Rumania GOO obs bul hd sok 0.0 00.5941 
Spain (Heaete) ... «. iss vcsescckis 14,7312 
Sweden (krona)’.... 62... 6... eee 26.7784 
Switzerland (franc) .............. 19.2491 
| Yugoslavia (dinar) .............. 01.7552 
China (Chefoo tael) ...... 58.8780); 
| China (Hankow tael) .... 58.3437 
| China (Shanghai tael) .. 66.8750 
| China (Tientsin tael) .... 60.1250 
China (Hong Kong dollar) ....... 47.8928 
|China (Mexican dollar) .......... 40.9375 
China (Tientsin or Peiyang dollar).. 41.0833 
China (Yuan dollar) ............. 40.8333 , 
TAGIO. CARER) V65.6 oi a cco sights eae 35.9989, 
|dapan. (yen) ...........++-eeecess @Gemneine 
| Singapore (S. S. (dollar) ......... 8333 
| Canada (dollar) ...,.......ceeee 99,3593 
|} Cuba (p@@0) 0.600255, i vases eteee 99.9525 * 
| Mexico (peso) .............+++++- 48,5896 
| Newfoundland (dollar) ........... 99.1260 » 
| Argentina (peso, gold) .......++-- 95.3277, 
| Brazil (milreis) .....: ss dil 0.0 Sa 11,8636 , 
| Cilla (DOSG) - sé aoe «sige doce sae cows 32.0 
Uruguay Presa) Bite esate fain hele 97.94 
[Colombia (PESO) cacaccesencsces 96.3900 
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_ Prehibition 
Mark ‘Land O'Lakes’ | Administrator May Withhold Permit — |Infringement Charge 








Patents 


Céanied Registration To Make Approved Alcoholic. Products 


‘As Notation for Peas 


Goods Held to Be Dissimilar 
And Not Confusable With 
Coffee, Tea, Spices 
And Candy. 


Oconomowoc CANNING Co. Vv. WILLIAM 
“McMurray AND Co. ‘Opposition No. 
8519, COMMISSIONER OF PATENTS. 

N AFFIRMING the decision of the 
examiner dismissing the opposition 
to the registration of “Land O’Lakes,” 
the Commissioner of Patents held that 
coffee, tea, jelly powder, food-flavoring 
extracts, spices and candy are not goods 
of the same descriptive properties as 
canned peas where there is no proof of 
actual confusion and where the opposer 
has not objected to the registration of 
the same mark for butter, cheese, eggs, 
sweet milk, condensed milk and eyap- 
orated milk. rt : 
Appeal from the examiner of inter- 
ferences. 


M. S. Meem for Ogonomowoe Canning 
Co.; Stryker & Stryker, Cushman, Bry- 
ant & Darby for William McMurray & 
Company. 

The full text of the opinion of Com- 
missioner Robertson follows: 


This is an appeal by the Oconomowoc 
Canning Company from the decision of 
the examiner of interferences in charge 
of trade marks dismissing its opposition 
to ‘the registration by William. McMur- 
ray & Company of the notation “Land 
O’Lakes” as a trade mark for coffee, tea, 
jelly powder, food-flavoring extracts, 
spices and candy. . 

Mark in Prior Use on Peas. 

The opposition is based on the prior 
adoption and use of the same mark as 
a trade mark for canned peas. 

The examiner of interferences held 
that the goods of the respective parties 
were not of the same descriptive proper- 
ties, citing in support of his ruling the 
following decisions: 

Sears & Nichols Canning Co. v. Fey, 
141 MS. D. 270; The D. & C. Co. Inc, 
v. Everett Fruit Products Co., 365 O. G. 
658;°57 App. D. C. 263; 1927 C. D. 202; 
W. R. Roach & Co. v. G. & J. Lo Bue 
Bros., 360 O. G. 749; 57 App. D. C. 96; 
1927 C. D. 137; and Paul F. Beich Com- 
pany v. Kellogg Toasted Corn Flakes 
Company, 271 O. G. 361; 49 App. D. C. 
186; 1920 C. D. 119. 

In the first of the cases cited it was 
held by this office that coffee, peanut 
butter, mayonnaise, and horseradish 
were not goods of the same descriptive 
prreertios as canned fruits and vegeta- 

es. 

In the second case om court of ap- 
Peals held that a powder for use with 
milk to make puddings, fillings, ete., did 
not constitute goods of the same de- 
scriptive properties as canned fruits and 
vegetables, and there was cited in that 
decision the last of the decisions cited 
by the examiner, in which the court had 
held that breakfast foods were not goods 
of the same descriptive properties as 
candy. E 

In the third of the cases cited by the 
examiner the court held that canned 
fruits and canned vegetables do not con- 
stitute goods of the same descriptive 
properties as macaroni. 

No Conflicting Decision. 

No case has been found, and none has 
been cited, which would seem to overrule 
in. any way the holdings made in the 
decisions above referred to, nor to jus- 
tify applying a wider range in determin- 
ing whether certain food products are 
— of the same descriptive proper- 
ies. 

In the case of California Canneries 
Company v. Bear Glace Fruit Co., de- 
cided Jan. 2, 1929 (151 MS. Dec. 907) 
it was held that canned fruits and vege. 
tables .were not goods of the same de- 
scdiptive properties as glace fruits, and 
in the case of John F. Jelke Company vy. 
Good Luck Food Co., Inc., decided Jan. 
11, 1929 (151 MS. Dec. 913), it was held 
that pie fillings and puddings were not | 
goods of the same descriptive properties 
as oldomargarine. ; 

The following statement made by the 
et oemenenaee in the latter 
case is believed to be clearly ic 
to the present case: a eae 

“The most that can be said is that! 
both the opposer’s oleomargarine and the 
applicant’s fillings are food products, but 
it is evident that no one is entitled to 
~~ broad con of his trade mark | 
as to give the right to its exclusiy 5 
for all food eodmete.* saath e hes 

Confusion Held to Be Impossible. 

It may be noted that since opposer’s 
claimed date of use this mark has been 
registered for soft drinks (Registration 
No. 191002), for butter, cheese, and eggs 
(Registration No. 197022), and by the 
successor of the latter registrant for 
sweet milk, condensed milk, and evapo- | 
rated milk (Registration No. 222483) 
No reason is seen why there should be 
considered to be any more likelihood of 
confusion between the goods of the two 
parties here than between the goods of 
opposer and the registrants above re- 
ferred to. It does not appear that any 
objection was ever made by the opposer 
to the use of this mark on butter con- 
Past milk, ete. F 

ere is nothing in the record show 
that any actual confusion has one i 
place. In view of the decisions a ve 
cited, it cannot be held that likelihood 
«poten exists. . 

e decision of the e iner j 
ferences is affirmed, mens OF er 

Aug. 26, 1929. 


Forfeiture Upheld 
In Automobile Case 




















Claim of Innocent Ownership 
Is Rejected by Court. 





UNITED States v. ONE Hupson C 
No. 4011, Districr Court nn: 
DISTRICT OF. MASSACHUSETTS. 
HE unsupported testimony of the 
claimant together with the fact that 
the automobile had a secret compart- 
ment under the floor boards especially 
designed for the storage of liquor does 
not justify a finding that:the claimant 
is the innocent owner of the car so as 
to prevent the Government from declar- 
ing a forfeiture of it under section 26 
of the national prohibition act, the Dis- 
trict Court for the District of Massa: 
chusetts held in the opinion herein. 
The original search, seizure and ar- 
yest had been made by city police officers | 


‘the permit of the present appellant had 


| who had stopped the car for an infrac- 


|for the forfeiture of an automobile used | 
|in the illegal transportation of intoxi-| 
| cating liquors. 


|the automobile as an innocent owner. | 


|mony of the claimant, that the car was 





Action of Commissioner in Holding Formulas to Be Per- 


s 





missible Does Not Control Decision. 


. [Continued from Page 5.) 


carefully considered at the time the reg- 
ulation. was adopted. 


Upon casual reading it seems to make 
amendment.of the manufacturer’s permit 
@ mere ministerial duty upon the part of 
the administrator. Read in. conjunction 
with the preceding regulation, No. 112, 
one gathers the impression that the reg- 
ujation required the submission of the 
matter to the administrator, not merely 
for the purpose of performing a purely 
ministerial act of amendment, but for his 
investigation and approval in case all 
lawful conditions had been met by the 
applicant. Section 112 requires, among 
other things, investigation as to the char- 
acter of the applicant, as to the necessity 
of the business in a particular commv- | 
nity, and as to the possession by the ap- 
plicant of the equipment necéssary to 
carry on-the proposed business. Al- 
though it would appear that some of the 
requirements of section 112 may be un- 
reasonable and illegal, nevertheless the 
requirements must be considered in pass- 
ing upon the meaning of section 113. It 
is plain that some of the duties placed 
upon the administrator by section 112 
had not been performed in event he were 
required to amend the original permit} 
where formulae for products entirely dif- | 
ferent from the original article had been | 
approved by the Commissioner. 


Duty of Amending Permit 
Not Placed on Administrator 


In short, it is our conclusion that law 
and regulation have not placed upon the 
administrator the ministerial duty of 
amending the permit in case the Com- 
missioner has approved formulas for 
new and distinct products proposed to be 
manufactured by an original permit| 
holder. This conclusion is tantamount 
to the approval of the action of the lower 
court in dismissing the petition for a 
writ of mandamus. 

II. Petition for review.—The adminis- 
trator, after approval by the Commis- 
sioner of additional formulas submitted 
by the permit holder refused to amend 
the permit and thereby enable the per- 
mit holder to manufacture the articles 
set out in such formulas. This, in_the| 
first instance, he did without affording! 
any hearing to the applicant for amend- 


|agreement with the administrator. 


cation proceedings based upon new vio- 
lations of law-or regulations. This po- 
sition is sound in part. Undoubtedly the 
administrator could not revoke the orig- 
inal permit'by the production of the tes- 
timony originally offered at the prior 
revocation hearing. But that is not the 


action undertaken by the administrator | 


in the present case. 


No Attack Is Made 
On Original Permit 


No attack is made upon the original | 


permit. The. claim of counsel for the 


appellant in the present instance is that | 
such testimony may not be considered by 


the administrator in passing upon its 
application for amendment of its permit. 

It is claimed on behalf of the ad- 
ministrator that the appellant was seek 


ing to enter a business entirely distinct | 


from that in which it was originally en- 
gaged, and that such being the fact, 
was in effect seeking a new permit; that 
in passing upon said application, the 


administrator had the right to consider, | 


and should consider, any testimony 
which affected the character of the ap- 
plicant ‘and his fitness to carry on such 
new business. 
In this contention, we find eueeaiven. te 
s- 
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Involving Design of 
Braid Fabric Denied 


Patents Held to Be Invalid as/| 


Not Disclosing Subject Mat- 
ter for Which Patent 
May Be Issued. 


JacoB ELISHEWITz & Sens Co., INC., VY. 
BRONSTON. BroTHEeRS & Co., INC. 
“Equity 49-114, District Court FOR 
THE SOUTHERN DIsTRICT OF NEw YORK. 


hives eign patents in suit, one for a 
design for imitation straw brai b- 
ric for hats and the other for a. design 
| for braid were held by the court herein 
to be invalid on their face, and a motion 
to dismiss the bill for their infringe- 
ment was therefore granted. 


The patents are invalid, ‘the court 
states in its memorandum, because they 
do not disclose any subject matter for 
|which a patent may be lawfully issued 
|for a design. 

Herbert J. Jacobi and Percy Free- 
man for plaintiff; Fritz Ziegler Jr., for 
| defendant. 
| The full text of the memorandum 
opinion of Judge Thacher follows: 
| The design patents in suit, No. 77477 
| for a “Design for Imitation-Straw Braid 
Fabric for Hats” and No. 77478 for a 
“Design for Braid,” are invalid upon 
their face because they do not disclose 
any subject matter for which a patent 
;may lawfully be issued under the _ pro- 








Automobile Lamps 


| suming the right of the administrator to | visions of R. S. 4929 as amended. The 


|by the Commissioner, he had the right | two in the center of the braid. 


pass upon the fitness of the applicant,| patents disclose a braid woven upon 
after approval of the latter’s formulae | four parallel cords, one at each rene, ani 

ere 
to consider testimony affecting the char- | is nothing ornamental or decorative in 
acter of the applicant as a proposed per- | this, and invention in design, which 
mit-holder, even though the testimony |means the exércise of the inventive 
related*to such character several years | faculty in #he creation of a design 





ment of the permit. In this refusal with- 
out hearing, in our opinion, the admin- | 
istrator was acting beyond his powers. 
However, upon the matter being taken | 
before the district court for review, upon 
suggestion of the court it was again re- 
ferred to the administrator, who then 
proceeded to give the applicant a hear- 
ing. The petition to amend was then re- 
fused, and the district court, upon review, 
affirmed the refusal. The principal part 
of the testimony offered at the amend- 
ment hearing was the record of the tes- 
timony taken at a hearing held several 
years before, wherein the question in- 
volved was the proposed revocation of 
the original permit of the appellant. 
Pursuant to the hearing last mentioned, 


been revoked. Upon review the revoca- 
tion was set aside by the district court. 
The reason for the reversal of the ad- 
ministrator’s action by the court is found 
in the lower court’s opinion in the present 
case wherein it is stated that the testi- 
mony taken at the revocation hearing was 
not attached to the record nor offered in 
the hearing upon review. It is submitted 
on behalf of the appellant, that the rever- 
sal of the revocation order is res adjudi- 
cata, and that the matter cannot be opened 
in any way, direct or collateral. It is main- | 
tained by the applicant’s counsel that the 
reversal was an adjudication of the fit- 
ness of the present appellant to then hold 
its permit, and that such fitness cannot 
be attacked otherwise than by new revo- 





tion of a local ordinance, the court ex- | 
plains, but the Government may adopt 
the acts of the city police officers and | 
give them retroactive effect. 

The full text of the opinion of District | 
Judge Brewster follows: 

This is a libel under section 26 of the| 
national prohibition act (41 Stat. 305) 





| 
| 


One James Enni has intervened for} 


|the purpose of establishing his claim to | 


} 


The evidence offered to support this | 
claim fails to establish it. The car was | 
equipped with a compartment, hidden} 
under the floor boards, that was espe- | 
cially designed and adapted to carry| 
cases of liquor. The unsupported testi- 
used for illicit transportation without | 
his knowledge and consent does not ring | 
true. | 

I find that the claimant was not an 
innocerit owner and he does not, there- | 
fore, show good cause why the automo- | 
bile should not be forfeited under sec- | 
tion 26 unless, as the claimant asserts, | 
the car is not subject to forfeiture upon | 
the following facts appearing from un- | 
disputed evidence. | 

While the automobile was being driven | 
through the streets of the city of Spring- | 
field by one Sutton, police officers of 
that city stopped Sutton for some in-| 
fraction of State of municipal regula- | 
tions, and, discovering that the car con-| 
tained a quantity of intoxicating liquor, | 
the officers took the car and Sutton to 
the Springfield police station, arrested 
Sutton and notified Fedgral prohibition 
agents. While the officers were unload- | 
ing the automobile, the Federal agents 
arrived and seized the car and liquor. 
Sutton was subsequently convicted ‘of 
an offense under the act, arising from 
the unlawful transportation. 

Upon these circumstances: the owner 
bases his contention that, since the ini- 
tial search, seizure and arrest were not 
made by “the commissioner, his assist- 
ants, inspectors or any officer of the 
law,” the Government is without right 
to proceed under section 26 to work a 
forfeiture of the vehicle. 

_This contention cannot be upheld in 
view of Dodge v. United States, 272 
U. S. 530, which affirmed the holding of 
the circuit court of appeals for this 
circuit that the Government might 
adopt the seizure by State officers and 
give it retroactive effect. In that case 
the Supreme Court notes (page 531) 
that this is contrary to United States v. | 
Loomis, 297 F. 359, a case upon which | 
claimant principally relied. 

A decree of forfeiture may be entered. | 

July 23, 1929. 





| 


| the producer.” 


|committee on Sept. 7, the Washington 


‘Mohler, chief of the Bureau of Animal | 


of your hotel or telephone 
Medallion 2460, , 


prior to the date of application. 

True, some question might be raised 
as to the form of the testimony; that 
is, that the subject matter was offered 
as a record of the testimony taken rather 
than by the production of witnesses in 
the present hearing. It must. be re- 
membered, however, that proceedings. be- 
fore the administrator, or his delegated 
hearer, are not of such formal nature 
as the proceedings of a court. The main 
question for a court upon review of an 
administrator’s hearing upon applica- | 
tion for a permit is whether or not that | 
officer had ground for his refusal of | 


;the permit, or was acting contrary to) 
|law, or arbitrarily or capriciously. 


A properly identified record of testi- 
mony taken at a prior hearing, when | 
offered in evidence, might furnish such | 
ground. This last statement would not 


|be correct, however, in event that the | 


court had passed upon the weight of | 


Hearings Concluded 
On Packers’ Decree 


| 


Views Submitted on Plan to} 
Modify Restrictions. 


[Continued from Page 2,1 a 
for the chain stores.” The producers 
of livestock, he explained, do not oppose 
the expansion of the chain-store system 
of merchandising, but desire that the 
packers also be allowed to enter the 
field, in order to provide more outlets | 
and more bidders for the producers’ live- 
stock. 

It was also the opinion of Mr. Guard | 
that “if the packers could enter the re- 
tail business, with their facilities, cap- 
ital and understanding of the meat busi- 
ness, prices of meat would be lowered. It 
would be a prime factor in reducing the | 
price of good meat to the consumer.” | 

The entry of the packers into the re- 
tail field, and permitting them to handle | 
unrelated products, Mr. Guard declared, 
“would be the greatest thing that could | 
happen to the livestock industry, lower- | 
ing the retail price, increasing the de- | 
mand, and providing a larger market for 
The packer could do this, 
in his opinion, bv effecting greater eco- | 
nomies in the distribution and sale of 





}meat products. | 


“We as producers,” he said, “are ex- | 
tremely interested in having the food | 
stores controlled by  meat-minded 


Mr. Guard cited the attitude of ‘the so- | 
called “interior packers” to the modifica- 
tion proposed. Though it would seem to 
be in their economic interest to. have | 
the decree continued in effect, he pointed | 
out, “they take the attitude that the de- | 
cree is unjust and should .be modified. | 
It is the prevalent opinion.” 

An instance of the retailing of meat 
by a packer in the Northwest was cited 
by Mr. Guard. The success of this ven- 
ture on the part of a so-called “small 
packer.” he said, is evidence that it would | 
be well to permit the national packers | 
to retail meat. Other instances were also 
cited by Mr. Guard, notably in Ontario. 

In response to a question of Mr. Olson, | 
Mr. Guard said that the attitude of the 
producers has changed since the entry 
of the decree. This has resulted, in his 
opinion, principally from a charfge in 
the economic structure of merchandising. 
“The whole situation,” he said, “is anal- | 
agous to the merchandising of gasoline | 
and automobiles.” 

In written statements filed with the 


| people.” 


Canners Cooperative, of Vancouver, 
Wash.; the Oklahoma Farmer-Stockman, 
of OkJahoma City, and The Farm Jour-| 
nal, of Philadelphia, favor modification 
of the decree. The statement of the lat- 
ter says that it is opposed to ownership 
by packers of stockyards, terminal rail- 
roads, and market publications. 

The Farmers Union Cooperative Pro- 
duce Association, in a written statement, | 
opposed “any form of modification which | 
will handicap or threaten the dairy and | 
poultry cooperatives.” 

The hearing, which has been concluded, | 
was held before the following commit- | 
tee: Nils A. Olson, chief of the Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics; John R. 





Husbandry, and R. W. Williams, solicitor | 
of the Department of Agriculture. 











The Hnited States Baily | 


THE UNITED STATES Datty is de- | 
livered to any of the leading New 
York Hotels, upon request, by | 


| original in its beauty and attractiveness, 
|is entirely lacking. (Smith v. Whitman 
Saddle Co., 148 U. S. 674, 679.) 
| The obvious purpose in seeking the 
| patents in suit- was not to protect the 
| use of an original, ornamental, aesthetic 
| design, but, by describing the product 
|of a particular weaving process, to pré- 
| vent others from weaving braid in that 
|way and from using or selling braid 
| thus woven. The courts have too often 
| dealt with design patents procured for 
|such purposes to require further com- 
ment. (H. D. Smith Co. v. Peck, Stow 
& Wilcox, 262 Fed. 415, 418, CCA 2; 
North British Rubber Co. v. Racine 
Rubber Tire Co., 271 Fed. 936, CCA 2; 
Harmon Paper Co. v. Prager, 286 Fed. | 
267; N. Y. Belting Co. v. N. J. Rubber | 
Co., 187 U. S. 445.) : | 
The motion to dismiss the bill is ac- | 
cordingly granted. 
August 22, 1929. 





that testimony as such and had ad- | 
judged it to be insufficient in law to | 
establish violations of law or regulations | 
upon the part of the permit-holder. | 

The testimony taken in the revocation | 
hearing, and offered in the hearing of | 
the petition for amendment of the per- 
mit, furnished a sufficient basis for the 
administrator’s refusal to amend and 
extend the permit. 

The judgment should be sustained. 
Aug. 27, 1929. 
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SYLLABI are printed so that they can be cut out, pasted pn Standard 
+ Library-Index and File Cards usually employed in libraries, ~ 
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. PROHIBITION: Permits: Regulations: Fitness of Applicant: Formu- 
las of Products: Duties of Commissioner and Administrator—Under the 
regulations. of the Prohibition Bureau, the burden of determining the pro- 
priety of an alcoholic constituent to be used in the manufacture of any 
proposed product is placed upon the Commissioner of Prohibition, while 
the duty of passing upon the fitness of an applicant for a permit to use 
alcohol in his ‘business -is imposed upon the administrator—The Lou-Val 
Co., Inc., v. Wynne, Administrator et al, (Circuit Court of Appeals’ for 
the a Circuit).—Yearly Index Page 1627, Col. 6 (Volume IV). Sept. 
9, 1929. . 


PROHIBITION: Permits: Amendment: Approval by Commissioner of 
Formulas for New Products: Ministerial Duty of Administrator—Law. and 
regulation have not placed upon a prohibition administrator the ministerial 
duty of amending an original permit in case the Commissioner of Prohibi- 
tion has approved formulas for new and distinct products proposed to be 
manufactured By an original permit holder—The Lou-Val Co., Inc., v. Wynne, 
Administrator‘ et al. (Circuit Court of- Appeals for the Third Circuit).— 
Yearly Index Page 1627, Col. 6 (Volume IV). Sept. 9, 1929. 


PROHIBITION: Search and Seizure: Original Arrest, Search and Seizure 
by City Police Officers: Right of Government to Prosecute Libel for Seized 
Automobile.—Where city police officers, upon stopping an automobile for 
an infraction of a State or municipal ordinance, discovered that the car 
contained liquor, and notified Federal prohibition agents who arrived while 
they were unloading the car and seized the car and the liquor, held: The 
Government under section 26 of the national prohibition act (U. S. C. Tit. 
27, Sec. 40) may work a forfeiture of the vehicle even though the initial 
search, seizure and arrest were not made by “the commissioner, his assist- 
ants, inspectors or any officer of the law” since the Government may adopt 
the seizure of the State officers and give it retroactive effect.—United States 
vy. One Hudson Coach.—(District Court for the District of Massachusetts). 
—yYearly Index Page 1630, Col. 1 (Volume IV). Sept. 9, 1929. 


Patents and Trade Marks 


PATENTS: Claims: ¢Indefinite—Where applicant distinguished from 
prior-art by matter not included in the claim, it cannot be allowed.—Ex 
parte Michel. (Board of Appeals of the Patent Office)—Yearly Index 
Page 1630, Col. 7 (Volume IV). Sept. 9, 1929. 


PATENTS: Glass for Tail Lamp Stop Signal.—Patent 1726447 to Michel 
for glass for tail lamp stop signal, claims 7 and 8 of application allowed, 
tut claim 6 refused—Ex parte Michel. (Board of Appeals of the Patent 
Office) —Yearly Index Page 1650, Col. 7 (Volume IV). Sept. 9, 1929. 


PATENTS: Designs: Use.—A design patent cannot be procured merely 
to describe the product of a particular weaving process, to prevent\ others 
from weaving braid in that manner and from using or selling braid thus 
woven.—Jacob Elishewitz & Sons Co., Inc. v. Bronston Brothers & Co., Inc. 
(District Court for the Southern District of New York).—Yearly Index Page 
1630, Col. 4 (Volume IV). Sept. 9, 1929. 

a 


PATENTS: . Designs: Appearance.—A ktraid woven upon four parallel 
cords, one at each edge and two in the center of the braid, has nothing 
ornamental or decorative to support a design patent.—Jacob Elishewitz & 
Sons Co., Inc., v. Bronston Brothers & Co., Inc. (District Court for the 
Southern District of New York).—yYearly Index Page 1630, Col. 4 (Vol- 
ume IV). Sept. 9, 1929. 

PATENTS: Design of Braid.—Design patent No. 77477 to Elishewitz 
for design for imitation straw braid fabric for hats held invalid on its face; 
design patent 77478 to Elishewitz for design for braid held invalid on_its 
face —Jacob Elishewitz & Sons Co., Inc., v. Bronston Brothers & Co., Inc. 
(District’ Court for the Southern District of New York).—Yearly Index 
Page 1630, Col. 4 (Volume IV). Sept. 9, 1929. 


TRADE MARKS: Goods Not Similar.—Coffee, tea, jelly powder, food 
flavoring extracts, spices and candy are not goods of same descriptive prop- 
erties as canned peas, where there is no proof of actual confusion, and 
others, without objection by opposer, have registered same mark for butter, 
cheese and eggs, and for sweet milk, condensed milk, and evaporated milk. 
—Oconomowoc Canning Co. v. William McMurrdy & Co.—(Commissioner of 
Patents).— Yearly Index Page 1630, Col. 1 (Volume IV). Sept. 9, 1929. 


/ romantic industry. 
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Lens for Tail Light | 
Of Automobile Held 
To Display Novelty 


Examiner’s Rejection of One 
Claim as Being Too Broad | 
Affirmed by Board : 
\ Of Appeals. 


EX PARTE CLARENCE A. MICHEL, ‘APPEAL 
No. 1383, Boarp OF APPEALS OF THE 
PATENT OFFICE, § 

pan No. 1726477 was issued: Aug. 

27, 1929, to Clarence A. Michel for 
glass for tail lamp stop signal and re- 

verse light, on application No. 611729, 

filed Jan. 10, 1923. Ke ; 

The invention claimed relates , 
lens to be used to cover the tail light 
of. an automobile. The structure’ in- 
cludes a surface provided with corruga- 
tions designed to laterally disperse the 
light. 

The Board of Appeals affirmed the ex- 
aminer’s rejection of claim 6, since it 
was not limited to a tail light, but claims 
7 and 8 were held-to be allowable over 
the prior art. . 

Hull, Brock and West for applicant. 

The full text of the opinion of. the 
Board of Appeals (Assistant Commis- 
| sioner Moore and , Examjners-in-Chief 
Ruckman and Thurber) follows: 
| This is an appeal from the action of 
| the examiner finally rejecting claims 6, 
7 and 8. Claims 6 and 8 are illustrative 
| and read as follows: ‘ 

“6. As a new article of manufactute 
|a glass for the purpose described com- 
|prising a prismatic portion for the 
lateral spreading of the light and a 
stipple portion for providing a brilliant 
signal without objectionable rays; 

“8. A red glass for the tail lamp of 
a vehicle comprising a portion having 
vertically disposed ribs formed thereon 
to provide lateral distribution of the 
light rays and a diffusive portion for 











of said portions forming a border 
the other portion.” 

The references relied upon are: Bell, 
1277364, Sept. 3, 1918; Clank, Tsao, 
June 29, 1920;-Morrison, 1363805, Dec. 
28, 1920; Kroehle, 1432873, Oct. 24; 
1922; Tririca et al. 1450765, Apr. 3, 1923; 
Godley, 1475296, Nov. 27, 1923. 


Light Dispersed Laterally. : 

. This application relates to a lens to be 
| used to cover the tail light of an automo- 
bile The structure involved includes a sur- 
| face provided with corrugations designed 
to laterally disperse the light. The cor- 
| rugated surface may either serve as a‘ 
surrounding border for another surface 
roughened for softening the light trans- 
mitted therethrough or the corrugated 
surface may be surrounded by a’border 
of the surface of the other character. 

In appellant’s argument great stress 
| is laid upon the fact that in giving the 
stop signal sufficient illumination should 
be shown to cover the ground in the ad- 
joining vicinity. In fact the entire argu- 
ment_is devoted to the furiction required 
of a tail light. Claim 6, however, is 
not limited to a tail light and-it is held — 
that the examiner was justified in 








———_—_—_—_——_. ® 
[Continued on Page 9, ‘Column ie 


the world’s oldest dream 


VIATION is the world’s oldest dream—America’s newest industry. 

~ Business has taken to wings. Goods aré shipped, mail is dispatched, 
people travel, unexplored lands are mapped by airplanes. The phenom~- 

enal rise of aviation in the past decade has been due, in large measure, to the. 
activities of the United States Government in behalf of its newest and meg 


The United States Aviation Quarterly 


The Government is devoting its varied resources to the research so necessary for aviation. The great 
scientific laboratories of the Bureau of Standards are searching always for better and safer flying equip-, 
ment. The Post Office Department has established mail routes. There has been built up a great net- 


work of airways, lighted, dotted with landing fields. There have been established required standards 


of performance in flying materials and personnel. Now in The 


Circulation Department 


THE UNITED STATES 


AVIATION QUARTERLY 
2201 M Street N. W., Washington, D.C. 


United States Aviation Quarterly all this aviation news direct from * 
the Government departments is brought to you in permanent, 
handy form four times a year. ‘Subscription price $5.00 annually. 









fecting diffusion of the light rays, ? 
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‘AuTHorizep STATEMENTS ONLY ARE PRESENTED HEREIN, BEING 
PusLisHED WitHoutT COMMENT By T3H1E Unrrep States DAILY 


Foreign Demands for American Goods 
Sunutiarized by Commerce Department 


. J 4 ¥ . 
Requests From Abroad to Purchase or Act as Agents for 


: Products of United States Are Listed. 


a 
[Continued from Page 4.] 


Hungary (a); canned fruit, vegetables,, Argentina (a); brass, film, for radiator 
fish, ete.. 40755, Caracas, Venezuela (a);| cores, 40665. n Ff 
canned fruit, Wegetables, soups, salmon, | cement, 40666, Port of Spain, Trinidad 
mackerel and preserves, 40713, Athens,| (a); silver bars, fine, 40709, Sheffield, 
Greece (a); canned fruit and vegetables, | England (p); tiles, ceramic, 40749, Nue- 
40703, Lima, Peru (a); 40760, Habana, | vitas, Cuba (a). . 


Cuba (a); canned red and pink salmon, 
40707, Valetta, Malta (a and p); canned 
salmon, 40706, Valpraiso, Chile (a); cof- 
fee, 40748, Budapest, Hungary (a); con- 
fectionery, high grade, 40759, Winnipeg, 
Canada (a); corn meal, 40769, Bridge- 
town, Barbados (a or p); fish, dried (cod- 
fish and bloater) 40662, Port au Prince, 
Haiti (s); flour, 40660, Helsingsfors, 

inland (a); 40755, Caracas, Venezuela 

); flour, hard wheat, 40769, Bridegtown, 
Barbados (a or p); fruit (apples) 40748, 
Budapest, Hungary (a); fruit (apples 
and pears) 40710, Swansea, Wales (a); 
fruit, dried, 40757, Rotterdam, Nether- 
lands (p); fruit, dried (peaches, apri- 
cots, pears and prunes), 40713, Athens, 
Greece (a); fruit, dried (prunes and 
raisins) 40659, Tallinn, Estonia (a and 
); fruit, dried (seedless raisins) 40748, 
Ss Roaeaing Hungary (a); fruit, fresh and 
dried, 40654, Sao Paulo, Brazil (a); 
grease, bone, for soap making, 40712, 
Mexico City, Mexico (p); groceries, 
faney, 40759, Winnipeg, Canada (a); 
groceries, packaged, 40654, Sao Paulo, 
Brazil (a); lard, best quality, 40663, 
Palermo, Italy (a); lard and ham, 40755, 
Caracas, Venezuela (a); lard and pack- 
ing house products, 40758, Mexico City, 


Mexico (a); linseed oil meal, 40769, 
Bridgetown, Barbados (a or p); oil, 
salad and cooking, ‘40711, Guatemala 


City, Guatemala (s a); rice, 40738, Val- 
praiso, Chile (a); 40755, Caracas, Vene- 
zuela (a); rice, choice and extra choice, 
40664, Concepcion, Chile (a); vegetables 
(potatoes and beans), 40760, Habana, 
Cuba (a); wheat, hard winter, and amber 
durum, 40773, Basel, Switzerland (p). 


Iron, Steel, Hardware: 
 Gaivanized iron pails, for farm and 

jousehold, 40668, San Juan, P. R. (a); 
hardware, 40729, Sydney, Australia (a); 
hardware (bars, sheets, screws, rivets, 
hinges, nails, and wire), 40761, Habana, 
Cuba (a); hardware, builders’, furniture, 
and other, 40703, Lima, Peru (a); hard- 
ware and sheet metal, 40725, Rotorua, 
New Zealand (p); heating and cooking 
appliances, 40684, Meibourne, Australia 
(a); nails, checkered head, countersunk, 
40750, Cairo, Egypt (a and p); pipe fit- 
tings, steam, water, and gas, 40730, Vi- 
enna, Austria (a); piping, 40656, Pre- 
toria, South Africa (p); pipe stock, and 
dies, 40762, Winnipeg, Canada (a); 
lumbers’ supplies, 40725, Rotorua, New 
fealand (p);.sand paper, emery cloth, 
and emery wheels, 40684, Melbourne, 
Australia (a); sanitary fixtures, includ- 
ing faucets with china handles, standing 
wastes for lavatories, and brass goods 
for plumbing fixtures, 40667, Buenos 
Aires, Argentina (a); sanitary fixtures, 
including lavatory basins, 40669, Valpa- 
raiso, Chile (a); tin cans for’ packaging 
oil, 40684, Melbourne, Australia (a); 
tools, workshop, especially turnscrews, 
40670, Berlin, Germany (a); wire cable, 
40656, Pretoria, South Africa (p); wire, 

alvanized, 40749, Nuevitas, Cuba (a); 

ive, iron, and construction materials, 
40755, Caracas, Venezuela (a). 

Leather: 

Calf and side leathers, 40728, Berlin, 
Germany (a); hides, all kinds, especially 
cowhide and pickled grain sheep skins, 
40717, Osaka, Japan (a); leather from 
horse and cattle hides for the manufac- 
tnre of razor strops, 40777, Hamburg, 
Germany, (p); patent leather for shoes, 
and quebracho tanning extracts, 40690, 
Belgrade, Yugoslavia (a); shoe lining 
leathers, kid sheep and. lamb. upper 
leather, and upper leather in black and 
colors, 40672, Zurich, Switzerland (a); 
upper and side calf leather, 40671, Na- 
pies, Italy (a). Z 

umber and Products: 

Core plywood, solid, 40731, Melbourne, 
Australia (p); hardwoods and southern 
pine, 40763, Hamburg, Germany (a); 

ahogany, Douglas fir, and pitch pine, 

s well as joinery (doors, windows, etc., 
40673, Durban, South Africa (a). 
“Machinery: 

Bakery machinery, 40727, Zurich, Swit- 
zerland (a and p); bottle filing, crossing, 
washing, and sterilizing machines, 40776, 
Mexico City, Mexico (a); coffee hullers, 
40716, Medan, Sumatra (a or p); com- 
wessed air machinery, 40674, Zurich, 

witzerland ¢a or p); electric battery 
manufacturing machines, 40676, Berlin, 
Germany (a); generator armature wind- 
ing machine, and magneto armature 
winding machine, automobile, 49657, Mel- 
bourne, Australia, (a and p); ice-making 
machinery, and aerated water machine, 
407338, Amoy, China, (p); machinery 
for manufacture and marking of pails 
and cans suitable for packing vegetab-e 
cooking fats, 40752, Torreon, Mexico (p); 
machine tools, metal-working, 40677, 
Prague, Czechoslovakia (a); machine 
tools, metal-working, especially dividin 
machines, 40675, Zurich, Switzerlan 
(a); oil filling and storage equipment, 
and oil-filters' and reclaiming systems, 
40684, Melbourne, Australia (a); re- 
frigeration freezing coils and ¢om- 
pressors, 300, 40734, Breslau, Germany 
(p); sawmill equipment, light, electri- 
cally driven, 40751, Medan, Sumatra 
(a or p);' sawmill machinery and equip- 
ment of all kinds, 40732, Tegucigalpa, 
Honduras (p); vises, 40762, Winnipeg, 
Canada (a). 

Minerals: 

Brass, in ingots, bars, angle pieces, 

Pies and pipes, 40650, Buenos Aires, 








Claims for Tail Lamps 
For Automobiles Allowed 





[Continued from Page 8.] 
jecting this claim on the patent to Mor 
rison which substantially meets the 
claim in terms, 

Claims 7 and 8, however, are limited to 
the tail light. The examiner has rejected 
both of these claims on the patent to 
Trinca et al. But it is clear that one of 
the light transmitting surfaces that is 
relied upon by the examiner is covered 
by an opaque pigment and therefore this 
paterit cannot answer tne terms of these 
claims. The examiner has also rejected 
these claims on Godley, in view of 
Kroehle, holuding that there would be no 
inyention in putting a border, such as 
shown in Kroehle, around the corrugated 
surface of Godley. It is not believed 
that any of the art of record would teach 
any such substitution and it is thought 
feet this specific combination is patenta- 

le. 

The decision of the examiner is there- 
fore affirmed as to claim@ and reversed 
é to claims 7 and 8. . 


Coventry, England (p); 


Motion Pictures: 

Motion picture projectors, small, 40683, 
Brussels, Belgium (a and p). 

Paper and Paper Goods: : 

Cedar bags for storing clothing, 40685, 
Wellington, New Zealand (a); newsprint 
paper in rolls, 40678, Madrid, Spain (a); 
printing machines, treadle operated, 
40753, Madras, India (a); ticket-ma¥king 
machines, 40740, Arnhem, — Netherlands | 
(p); toilet paper, 40781, Buenos Aires, | 
Argentina (a). | 
Petroleum and Products: 

Lubricating oils and gasoline, 40720, 
Tegucigalpa, Honduras (a and p). 
Rubber Goods: 

Bathing caps, beach balls, and other 
rubber goods, 40684, Melbourne, Aus- | 
tralia (a); belting, balata, 40682, Tallinn, 
Estonia (a); carpets, automobile, rubber, 
40649, Mexico City, Mexico (a and p); 
erasers, rubber, 40681, Amsterdam, 
Netherlands (a or p); footwear, rubber, 
40696, Vienna, Austria (a); gaskets and 
packings, 40679, Prague, Czechoslova- 
kia (p); hose, suction and garden; pump 
diaphragms; and all kinds of technical | 
rubber goods, 40680, The Hague, Nether- | 
lands (p); overshoes, rubber, 40695, 
Vienna, Austria (a); shoes, gymnasium, 
other rubber shoes, heels, toys, and rub- | 
ber goods for household purposes, 40775, | 
Cologne, Germany (a); tires, automo- 
bile, 40754, Harbin, China (a). | 
Shoes and Leather Manufactures: 

Boots and shoes, men’s and women’s, 
40770, Bergen, Norway (a); leather sport | 
shirts, 40687, Berlin, Germany (a); san- 
dals, beach or shore, 40765, Westerland, 
Germany (p); shoes, 40696, Vinenna, | 
| Austria (a); shoes, low cut, cheap grade, 
men’s and women’s, 40764, Kingston, Ja- | 
maica, (a); shoes, women’s and children’s, | 





40766, Tegucigalpa, Honduras (p). 
Soaps: ‘ ‘ 
Toilet soaps, 40696, Vienna, Austria 
(a). 
Specialties: 4 
Advertising novelties, 40685, Welling- | 
ton, New Zealand (a); articles for 5 and | 
10 cent store, 49726, Manila, P. I. (a); | 
brushes, clothes and hair, 40779, Rio de 
Janeiro, Brazil (a); cigarette lighters | 
and holders, 40684, Melbourne, Austra- 
lia (a); clocks, time-recording, 40771, 
Thun, Switzerland (a); fireless cooker, 
40697, Guatemala City, Guatemala (a 
and p); fountain pen and stand, 40684, | 
Melbourne, Australia (a); fountains and 
pencils, 40683, Brussels, Belgium (a and 
p); games, 40705, Manila, P. I. (a); 
games, amusement, for beaches and 
parks, 40684, Melbourne, Australia (a); 
general merchandise, 40746, Rotterdam, 
Netherlands (a); golf supplies, 40780, 
Neuchatel, Switzerland (a); household 











novelty articles, 49702, Vienna, Austria 
(a); Jewelry, all kinds, 40735, Addis: 





Ababa, Ethiopia (a and p); jewelry, 
cheap (collar.and.cuff buttons, and belt 
buckles), 40779, Rio de Janeiro, Brazil 
(a); jewelry, cheap, such as cuff links 
and shirt studs, 40705, Lima, Peru (a); 
kitchen appliances, 40727, Zurich, Switz- 
erland (a and p); musical instruments 
and strings, and phonograph records, 
40735, Addis Ababa, Ethiopia (a and p); 
oil testing instruments, including pyrom- 
eters, viscometers, etc., 40684, Melbourne, 
Australia (a); phonograph records, 
40741, Soerabaya, Java (a); 40742, Stock- 
holm, Sweden (a); phonographs, records, 
pick-ups, needles, and accessories, 40685, 
Brussels, Belgium (a and p); photo- 
graphic and optical goods, 40735, Addis 
Ababa, Ethiopia (a and p); pins, safety 
and straight, 40779, Rio de Janeiro, Bra- 
zil (a); smokers’ requisites, 40702, Vi- 
enna, Austria (a); technical apparatus 
for glass, paper, textile and sugar indus- 
tries, 40679, Prague, Czechoslovakia (p); 
tickets, tags, and labels, plain and 
printed, for textile trade, 40740, Arnhem, 
Netherlands (p); tobacconists’ sundries, 
especially cigarette lighters, and minia- 
ture cigarette lighter filling stations, 
40685, Wellington, N. Z. (a); toilet arti- 
cles, 40651, Mexico City, Mexico (a and 
p); 40702, Vienna, Austria (a); type- 
writers, 40735, Addis Ababa, Ethiopia 
(a and p); vending machines, automatic, 
and novelty machines, 40736, Sydney, 
Australia (sole agency); vending ma- 
chines, all kinds, 40737, Melbourne, Aus- 
tralia (a); watches and clocks, 40735, 
Addis Ababa, Ethiopia (a and p). 
Textiles: ty 

Bathing costumes, 40694, Durban, 
South Africa (a); bathing suits, 40687, 
Berlin, Germany (a); cotton blue denims, 
for overalls and work shirts, 40692, 
Johannesburg, South Africa (a); cotton 








dress materials, 40700, Auckland, New 
Zealand (a); cotton duck, white, for 
making tarpaulin, shoe linings, etc., 


40691, Habana, Cuba (a); cotton ging- 
hams, calicoes, waist coating, percales; 
muslins, bleached and unbleached fabrics, 
and print cloths, 40744, Bordeaux, France 
(a); cotton piece goods, 40755, Caracas, 
Venezuela (a); 40767, Valparaiso, Chile 
(a); cotton piece goods, and other fab- 
riea, 40739, Bridgetown, Barbados (a or 
Pp); cotton, raw, 40686, Belgrade, Yugo- 
slavia (a and p); 40689, Vienna, Austria 
(a); 40690, Belgrade, Yugoslavia (a); 
4019, Amsterdam, Netherlands (a); 
40745, Rotterdam, Netherlands (a); cot- 
tort sheeting, bleached, 40688, - Harbin, 
China (a); cotton stamped- goods, pop- 
lins, etc., 40703, Lima, Peru (a); dra- 
peries, 40700, Auckland, New Zealand 
(a); haberdashery (rayon neckties), 
40721, Singapore, Straits Settlements 
(a and p); haberdashery (shirts, under- 
wear, soft collars, and garters), 40779, 
Rio de Janeiro, Brazil (a); handker- 
chiefs, 40687, Berlin, Germany (a); hats, 
sailor, cotton, white, 40687, Berlin, Ger- 
many (a); hollands for book binding, 
40722, Cairo, Egypt (p); hosiery, 40704, 
Batavia, Nava (a); 40723, Hamburg 
Germany (a); 40755, Caracas, Venezuela 
(a); hosiery, cotton, men’s and women’s, 
40739, Bridgetown, Barbados (a or p); 
hosiery, cotton, wool, silk, and rayon, 
men’s, women’s.” and children’s, 40687, 
Berlin, Germany (a); hosiery, men’s, 
40693, Johannesburg, South Africa (a); 
hosiery, men’s, women’s and children’s, 
and knit goods, 40699, Vienna, Austria 
(a); hosiery, men’s and children’s, 40700, 
Auckland, New Zealand (a); hgsiery, 
rayon, 40772, Glasgow, Scotland (p); 
hosiery, silk and rayon, 40708, Lima, 
Peru (a); hosiery, sport, silk, and wool, 
40695, Vienna, Austria (a); hosiery and | 
knit underwear, men’s, women’s and | 
children’s, 40724, Brussels, Belgium (a); | 
hosie and underwear, 40702, Vienna, 
Austria (a); hosiery and underwear, | 
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Topical Survey of the Government 


‘Ten vast organization has 
never been studied in detail 
as one piece of administrative 
mechanism. No comprehensive 
effort has been made to list its 
multifarious activities or to 
group them in such a way as to, 
present a clear picture of what 
the Government is doing. 
—WILLIAM H. TAFT, 
President of the United States, 
1909-1913. 


being 
sense 


HE people of the United States 

are not jealous of the amount 
their Government costs, if the 
sure they get what they ne 
desire for the outlay, 
money is being spent for objects 
which they approve, and that it is 
pre. with good business 
nd management. 

—WOODROW WILSON, 
President of the United States, 


AKING a daily tepical survey of 
all the bureaus of-the National 
oO 


are vernment, grouping related activi- 
and ties, is a work which @vill enable our 
that the citizens to understand and use the fine 


facilities the Congress provides for 
them. Such a survey will be useful to 
schools, colleges, husiness and profes- 
sions here and abroad. 
—CALVIN COOLIDGE, 
President of the United States, 


1913-1921. 1923-1929, 


Studies of: Textiles Are Conducted to Increase 
Usefulness and Wearing Quality of Materials 





A 


Topic 46—Industrial Research 


. Nineteenth Article—Research on Textiles 


In these articles presenting a Topical Survey 
of the Government are shown the practical 
contacts of the various bureaus and divisions. 
The present series deals with Industrial Re- 
search. 


By Henry D. Hubbard, 


Assistant to the Director, Bureau of Standards. 
O SPIN yarn and weave cloth is an ancient art. 
Power looms have made it a giant machine 
industry. It is easy to visualize a loom; not 
so easy is it to picture the infinite detail of 

processing which makes the weaver’s art. The Bureau 
of Standards, with its experimental textile cotton and 
knitting mills, is equipped to produce many kinds of 
woven fabrics, and is engaged in researches in which 
desired characteristics are being designed into types 
of fabric of great diversity and utility. Research is 
transforming the textile industry. 


Weaving is so old that we see it in the nest building 
of birds, while spinning is the art of spider and silk 
worm. Man now spins his own fibers in attempts to 
duplicate nature’s finest fiber—silk. Meanwhile we 
are learning how to build any desired quality or char- 
acteristics into fabric. This is done by measuring the 
characteristic, then building the measures into the 
yarn spin and weave. The Bureau deliberately built 
a cotton fabric as a substitute for linen for use as 
airplane wing cloth when the world’s linen supply 
was cut off. 

* * + 
FACH of the endless varieties of textile products 
presents problems for the technician, the solution 
of which enhances their utility, creates new uses, pro- 
motes comfort and well-being of the user. 


How quickly a parachute opens when the draw 
string is pulled depends upon two fabric qualities— 
slip quality and resiliency. The first step is to meas- 
ure these. The Bureau is developing methods and de- 
vices for measuring these characteristics and for meas- 
uring the permeability of the fabric to air. The de- 
velopment of these devices will give basic data point- 
ing the way to improved parachute fabrics. Injury 
was found in such fabrics which was traced to the 
abrasion and burning when the fabric rubs on the 
nore lines. This was minimized by suitably oiling 
the lines. , 


In the search for a good substitute for parachute 
silk, it was found that cotton yarn treated with cellu- 
lose ester dope, combined with mercerization, produced 
a yarn with many equivalent properties of silk. Some 
26 fabrics were examined for suitability. It was found 
that parachute silk of American make could be made 
equal to or superior to imported cloth. To insure 
the high quality desired the Bureau drafted technical 
specifications. 

* x * 

FoR balloon gas cells and airship cloth it is impor- 

tant in reducing weight to produce a surface re- 
quiring minimum rubber covering. In the Bureau’s 
experimental cotton mill some 44 different fabrics have 
been woven under constant tension and made up with 
90 by 90.threads per inch and different types of weave. 
They have all been tested for breaking strength, 
stretch, tear, weight, thread count, crimp, and yarn 
size as a basis for selecting the most efficiept cloth. 


A balloon envelope must be gas tight. Gas-tightness 


rections, each dissolving in the rubber in the process. 
The effecty of temperature; pressure, humidity, and 
time were carefully measured as a basis for improving 
the performance of balloon fabric. 

* od * 


"THE heat-retaining property of fabric is a most use- 

ful characteristic of clothing and bedding. For 
blankets it is a chief merit. To buy’a blanket is to 
buy heat-retaining power. The measurement of the 
rate of heat transfer through blankets then becomes 
thé triterion for judging their primary utility. 


Such apparatus and the technical method for meas- 
uring the heat-insulating quality of blankets were de- 
veloped in the, textiles laboratory of the Bureau of 
Standards. Heat insulation varies with the number 
and size of the enmeshed air cavities and the ease 
with which air passes between them. This may be 
controlled in the manufacture if suitable measured 
data are available. The research developed the im- 
portance of weave structure in retarding the escape of 
heat through a fabric. 


The outcome of the research was to stimulate the 
production of blankets with enhanced heat-retaining 
quality. .The conservation of this quality in launder- 
ing was also given consideration and “re-napping,” if 
effectively done, retains this quality. Re-napping is 
now-a laundry operation. 

* a ‘* 


HEN cotton fabric was the framework of auto- 

mobile tire construction it became important to 
devise test methods of the desirable traits of such 
fabric it order to measure strength and serviceability. 
It was found that air moisture ‘might contribute as 
much as 8 per cent to the weight of the tire, and 
when used to increase the strength might be as high 
as 10 per cent. The standard test methods devised 
by the Bureau avoided or settled disputes and per- 
mitted more accurate comparison of quality, so that 
gradual improvement might be effected with each new 
lot studied. 


When cord tires were first produced the Bureau was 
asked to cooperate in studying the relative efficiency. 
of fabric and cord tires. It was the Bureau’s demon- 
stration of the high efficiency of the cord tires that is 
credited with the rapid and practically complete transi- 
tion to the cords, at a saving estimated by the in- 
dustry as equal to $40,000,000 a year to the users of 


automobile tires. 
A DEVICE. is now built at the Bureau to simulate 
the effect of walking wear of carpets and rugs. 
A horizontal stress and a vertical pressure (150 
pounds) are provided so that a slippage caused by 
the rotation of a disk produces wearing stresses com- 
parable to that caused by the movement of the shoes 
in walking. The measure of wear with this instru- 
ment is the thickness of the carpet. 


With this device both the wearing forces and the 
resulting wear can be accurately measured and di- 
rectly correlated. This is typical of the simulated 
service measurements which are characteristic of 
laboratory research. 


* cl * 


A study 4s in progress based upon the results with 
the object of determining the relation between the 
carpet structure and the resulting wear. From the 
result of this research carpet and rug makers may ° 
design their fabrics to minimize wear and prolong 
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Library of 


Adam, Karl. The spirit of Catholicism, 
Translated by Dom Justin McCann, O., 
8. B. 238 p. London, Sheed & Ward, 
1929. 29-16765 | 


Aeronautical chamber of commerce of Amer- 
ica, ine. .. . Licensed aircraft. 1 v. 
Washington, D. C., The Aeronautical 
chamber of commerce, Washington bu- 
reau, 1929. 29-16791 

Antrobus, Mrs. Mary (Symonds). Needle- 
work through the ages, a short survey 
of its development in decorative art, with 
particular regard to its inspirational re- 
lationship with other methods of crafts- 
manship. By...and Louisa Preece. 413 
p. London, Hodder & Stoughton, 1928. 

29-16752 

Berge, Abel John, Closing real estate sales; 

a summary of tested methods in selling 

real estate. 215 p. Chicago, The Real 

estate press, 1928. 29-16778 

Birkenhead, Frederick Edwin Smith, 1st earl 
of. .. . Famous trials of history, (The 
star series.) 319 p. Garden City, N. Y., 
Garden City publishing co., inc., 1928. 

29-16803 

Coady, John Joseph. . . . The appointment 
of pastors. (The Catholic university of 
America. Canon law studies. no. 52. 
Thesis (J. U. D.)—Catholic university of 
America, 1929.) 150 p. Washington, D. 








1631) 


New Books Received by 





List supplied daily by the Library of Congress. 
eign languages, official documents and children’s books are excludea. ‘ 
Library of Congress card number is at end of last line. : 


Lutheran world convention. 


Mazur, Paul Myer. 


Moore, Clyde B. 


Nelson, Arthur L. 


Congress 


Fiction, books in for- * 


vi, 5-13 and Luke xi, 234) by ... adapted 
by Isabel Garahan, B. A. 274 p. St. Levis, 
Mo. B. Herder book co., 1923, 

29-16757 


churches of the world, edited by Profes- 
sor Alfred Th. Jorgensen, High Church 
Councilor F. Fleisch, Professor Abdel 
Ross Wentz. Pub. for the executive com- 
mittee of the Lutheran world convention. 
32 p. Minneapolis, Minn., Printed by 
ugsburg publishing house, 1929. 29-16784 
\ Some problems of dis- 
tribution; the development of chain_ 
store merchandising and its economic ef- 
fects. An address delivered before the 
New York chapter, Robert Morris asso- 
ciates, at a meeting held on January 22, 
1929, at the Harvard club of New York. 
Supplement February bulletin, 1929. 16 
p- Lansdowne, Penna., Rebert Morris as- 
sociates, 1929. 29-16779 
... Citizenship through 
education. (American education series; 
G, D. Strayer, general editor.) 8320p. MN. 
Y., American book co., 1929. 29-16753 
Interior electric wiring 
and estimating; a practical treatise on 
methods and systems of wiring, illustrated 
by typical installations, with complete in- | 
formation as to the planning and estimat- 
ing of wiring jobs, by . ..and Carl H. 


«C., The Catholic university of America, Dunlap. 255 p,, illus. Chicago, American 
1929, 29-16782 technical society, 1929. 29-16792 
Conklin, George W. Words,—as they look; !New York (State). Legislature. Special 


a quick-reference speller for 
stenographers and busy people; a pow- 
erful corrective medium for overcoming 
the spelling problem in schools and col- 
leges, by . .. foreword by M. V. O’Shea. 
376 p. Boston, Mass., Educational service 
bureau, 1929. 29-16743 
Daiches, Salis. Aspects of Judaism; selected 


writers, 


essays. 235 p. London, G. Routledge & 
sons, 1928. 29-16766 
Dorough, Augustus B., comp. How stu- 


dents are working their way through 
school. 133 p. Nashville, Tenn., Cokes- 
bury press, 1929. 29-16755 
Gatley, Clement. Law and practice of libel 
and slander in a civil action, with pre- 
cedents of pleadings, etc., and Canadian, 
Australasian, and’ American Cases on 
the subject, by .. . 2d ed. with a fore- 


29-16805 

Geiermann, Peter. Outline sermons on the 
holy eucharist and the Blessed Virgin 
Mary. 394 p. St. Louis, Mo. B. Herder 
book co., 1929. 29-16781 
Hart, George Overbury. George 0. “Pop” 
Hart: twenty-four selections from his 
work, edited with an introduction by 
Holger Cahill. 25 p. N. Y., The Down- 
town gallery, 1928. 29-16748 
International telephone and telegraph cor- 
poration. Ibero America, booklet dedi- 
cated to the Ibero-American exposition 
at Sevilla and the International exposi- 
tion at Barcelona, 1929-1930. 136 p., illus. 
N. Y., International telephone and tele- 
graph corp., 1929. 29-16790 
Knapp, Andrew. The Newgate calendar, ed- 
ited by Edwin Velentine Mitchell. Com- 
prising interesting memoirs of the most 
notorious characters who have been con- 
victed of outrages on the laws of Eng- 
land. With speeches, confessions, and 
last exclamations of sufferers, 
duction by Henry Savage. 
Series.) 265 p., illus. N. Y., Garden City 
Publishing company, 1928. 29-16807 
Laur, Elred. “Thus shall you pray”; pious 
reflections on the “Our Father” (Matth. 


intro- 
(The star 


Army” Orders 


Maj. Frank V. Schneider, Inf. from Cor- 





nell Univ., Ithaca, N. Y., to duty with the 
Organized Reserves of the Fourth Corps 
Area, Albany, Ga. ~ 

Capt. Francis T. Bonsteel, Cav., from duty 








women’s, 40760, Copenhagen, Denmark 


(a); hosiery and underwear, women’s | 


this essential quality. 
permeability. ; 


is a primary merit for construction of balloons, dirigi- 
bles, and kite balloons in which hydrogen is used. Test 
methods were developed by the Bureau to measure 
They are judge and jury of 


In a rubber-coated balloon fabric the hydrogen and 
the air pass through the rubber film in opposite di- 


coverings. 


the service life of these usefal and ornamental floor 


In the next article, to be published in the is- 
sue of Sept. 10, the Assistant to the Director, 


Bureau of Standards, Henry D. Hubbard, will 


continue his 
textiles. 


discussion of investigations of 


Copyright, 1929, by The United States Daily Publishing Corporation, 





and children’s, 40766, Tegucigalpa, Hon- 
‘duras (p); jute bags, secondhand, 40660, 
Helsingfors, Finland (a); leather, imita- 
tion, 40684; Melbourne, Australia (a); 
leather, imitation, and automobile up- 
holstery, 40695, Vienna, Austria (a); 
oakum, tarred, for plumbers, 40761, Ha- 
bana, Cuba (a); oilcloth, table, 40688, 
Harbin, China (a); oilecloth and linoleum, 
40738, Valparaiso, Chile (a); parasols, 
40766, Tegucigalpa, Honduras (p); rayon 


|goods, 40718, Zurich, Switzerland (a); 


remnants, knit goods, cotton, 40701, 
Milan, Italy (a); remnants, piece goods, 
40698, Bombay, India (a and p); ribbons, 
laces, and dress ornaments, 40766, Tegu- 
cigalpa, Honduras (p); 40768, Copen- 
hagen, Denmark (a); shirtings, 40687, 
Berlin, Germany (a); shirts, sport, wool 
(windbreakers), 40687, Berlin, Germany 
(a); silk crepe de chine, crepe georgette, 
etc., 40723, Hamburg, Germany (a); 
silk goods, 40755, Caracas, Venezuela 
(a); silk shawls, 40768, Copenhagen, 
Denmark (a); silk and wool goods, 40767, 
Valparaiso, Chile (a); sport goods. 40702, 
Vienna, Austria (a); suitings and over- 
coat materials, 40687, Berlin, Germany 
(a); towels, Turkish, and _ toweling, 
40687, Berlin, Germany (a); underwear, 
athletic, men’s, 40687, Berlin, Germany 
(a); wearing apparel (dresses, millinery, 
etc.), 40768, Copenhagen, Denmark (a); 
wearing apparel (dresses, millinery, 
etc.), women’s and children’s, 40766, 
Tegucigalpa, Honduras (p); yarn, cot- 
ton, 40718, Zurich, Switzerland (a); 
40743, Valparaiso, Chile (a); 40767, Val- 
paraiso, Chile (a). 
Tobacco: 

Cigars, Manila, 


‘ 
40658, Copenhagen, 
Denmark (a and p). 


Navy Orders 


Lieut, Frederick J. Legere, det. command 


U. 8. 8. Teal; to Navy Yard, Norfolk, Vo. 

Lieut. Herbert V. Perron, det. Ree. Ship, 
San Francisco; to U. 8S. §. Aroostook. 

Lt. (Jz> Robert L. Campbell Jr.,. det. 
Nav. Air Sta., Pensacola, Fla.; to U. S.-S. 
Preble. 

Lt. (jg) Jesse L. Hull, det. Nav. Air 
Sta., Pensacola, Fla.; to U. S.-S. Coghlan. 

Lt. (jg) Theodore H. Kobey, Wet. Nav. 
Air Sta., Pensacola, Fla.; to U. S. 8. Utah. 

Lt. (jg) Alwin D. Kramer, det. Navy 
Rifle Team, Camp Perry, Ohio, to VU. S. S. 
Detroit. , 

Ens. Myron W. Graybill, det. Nav. Air 
Sta., Pensacola, Fla.; to U. S. S. Worden. 

Ens. Herbert C. Zitzewitz, det. Nav. Air 
Sta., Pensocola, Fla.; to U. 8. 8. Coghlan. 

Comdr. Jesse B. Helm (M. C.), desp. ors. 
Aug. 22 revoked; to continue leave absence. 











Daily Decisions _ 
of the 


Accounting Office 


The Comptroller General of the 
United States, as head of the Gen- 
eral Accounting Office,must approve 
of all expenditures by Government 
agencies before such expenditures 
finally become closed transactions. 
Interpretation of the laws is neces- 
sary, therefore, in many instances. 
The latest decisions with respect to 
expenditures made by the Comp- 
troller General follow: 

A-28424, (S) Claims—Payments—Admin- 
istrative discretiun. Where a statute con- 
fers “full authority” to determine “in his 
discretion, whether payment in whole or 
in part should be made, withheld, or de- 
ferred,” and the official exercises that dis- 
cretion, there is no authority in a successor 
of that official to reopen the action offhis 
predecessor and make payment on some 
different basis. (Sept. 3, 1929.) 

A-28262. Court expenses—Guardians— 
Retired Emergency Officers. Court ex- 
penses necessary and incident to the ap- 
pointment or removal of fiduciaries of in- 
competent persons receiving the benefits 
of the emergency officers’ retirement act 
of May 24, 1928, 45 Stat. 735, may be paid 
from the Veterans’ Bureau appropriation 
for medical and hospital expenses, pursuant 
to the authority of section 21 (2) of the 
World War veterans’ act, as amended by 











\ 

Lt. Comdr, Louis H. William (M. C,), det. 
Public Health Service of Haiti; to Nav. 
Hosp., Boston, Mass. 

Lt. Henry E. Wilson (C. E,.C.), det. 
1lth Nav. Dist.; to Nav. Sta., Tutuila, 
Samoa. ‘ 

Note: The followin 
received from C, in 
Sept. 3, 1929: 

Lt. Comdr, Stanwix G. Mayfield Jr., from 
U. 8S. 8S. 8-37 to U. 8. 8. S-39; Lt. Comdr. 
John H, Keefe to Des, Sqds., Asiatic; Lt. 
(jg) cor E. Wolowsky,. from U. §&. S. 
8-37 to U. S. S. 8-36; Lt. (jg) William 
Turck, from U, S. S, Simpson: to United 
States; Capt. (S. C.) Thomas P. Ballenger, 
from Navy Purchasing and Disb. Offices, 
Shanghai, China, to United States; Lt. (3. 
C.) Don M. Robinson from Nav. Sta., Ca- 
vite to U. 8. 8. Canopus; Lt. (8. C.) Lori- 
mer C. Graham from Nav, Sta., Cavite 
to United States; Lt. (8. C.) William T. 
Ross from VU, 8, 8. Canopus to United 
States. 

Rear Adm. Albert Parker Niblack, U. S. 
N., ret., died Aug, 20, 1929, at Monte Carlo, 
Monaco, 


dispatch orders were 
» Asiatic Fleet, dated 


the act of July 2, 1926, 44 Stat. 792. 8 


Comp. Gen. 98, 99, 489. (Aug. 28, 1929.) 

A-28395. (8). Proposals—Bids—Mistakes 
|—State Department. Where a bidder alleges 
|a mistake in the submission of a proposal, 
| and thé disparity in bids, together with the 
extension, is sufficient to put the contract- 
ing officer on netice, justifying inquiry as 
to the intention of the bidder, the bidder 
may be allowed a sum not in excess of the 
lowest correct bid when the supplies have 
been delivered. See A-22151 dated Apr. 14, 
1928 and A-24493 dated Sept. 26, 1928. (Aug. 
28, 1929.) 

A-28057. Customs Service—Automatic pro- 
motion. The one, two, three und four 
years’ satisfactory service required to en- 
title customs clerks to placement in auito- 
matic salary grades as of July 1, 1928, and 
to automatic promotion thereafter under the 
act of May 29, 1928, 45 Stat. 955, must be 
continuous and immediately preceding the 
placement or promotion. 8 Comp. Gen. 464. 
(Aug. 28, 1929.) 

A-28195. Retainer pay—Fleet Marine 
Corps Reserve. An enlisted man in the U. 
S. Marine Corps transferred to the Fleet 
Marine Corps Reserve under provisions of 
section 26; of the act of Feb. 28, 1925, 43 
Stat. 1087, is entitled to retainer pay, in- 
cluding permanent additions, based on the 
active duty pay to which he Was actually 
entitled on the last day of his service in 
the Regular Marine Corps prior to his 
transfer to the Fleet Marine Corps Re- 
serve, Hazelton case, A-10521, July 21, 1925. 
(Aug, 28, 1929.) 

A-28261. (8) 
month tenancy—Holding over beyond con- 
tractual term—Post Office Department. 
Where the Government occupied a build- 
ing in Tennessee as a post office, under a 
leas¢ on a month-to-month rental basis, 
and continued such occupancy after the 
expiration of the lease without any further 
agreement as to its tenancy, the rental 
of the premises continued upon the same 
terms and subject to the same covenants 
as provided in said lease, and in the ab- 
sence of acquiesence on the part of the 
lessor one month's notice to the lessor 
was necessary to terminate the tenancy. 
(Sept. 4, 1929.) ‘ 

A-28507. (S) Contracts—Advertising— 
National Park Service. A contract may not 
be entered into without advertising on a 
statement of administrative Officers that 
no other contractor is in 4 position to 
perform the work. Such question is for 
determination by advertising. 

Where it is necessary for a small amount 
of work to be done on a road, and a con- 
tractor is doing work on another part of 
the road, an order for extra Work may be 
issued under the contract for the doing of 
such additional amount of work when the 
lateness of the season is such as to ren- 
der advertising therefor impracticable. 
(Sept. 4, 1929.) 

A-28523. (5S) 
Bid bonds. Where prospective bidders are 
notified that a bid bond would be required 
to guarantee the execution of contract and 
bond for performance thereof, a bid may 


Leases—Rent—Month-to- | 


with the Texas National Guard, Dallas, Tex., 
to Fort Bliss, Tex. 

Maj. George Adolph Bonnet, F. A. Res., 
to duty at Washington, D C. 

2d Lt. William Wallace Foster, Air Corps 
Res., to duty at Langley Field, Hampton, Va. 

2d Lt. Wilbur Erickson, Air Corps, from 
oe Riley, Kans., to Fort Leavenworth, 

ans, 

1st Lt. Burnie R. Dallas, Air Corps, Rock- 
well Field, Calif, to Walter Reed General 
Hospital, Washington, D. C., for observation 
and treatment. 

Wrnt. Ofer Walter S. McMillan, Fort 
D. A Russell, Wyo., retired upon his own 
application. 

Tech. Sgt. Albert Metze, Med. Dept., will 
be placed upon the retired list at Fort Ben- 
jamin Harrison, Ind. 

Mstr. Sgt. Charles Stromberg, Cav,, will 
- Placed upon the retired list at Fort Bliss, 

ex, 


word by the Hon. Mr. Justice a 
1,039 p. London, Sweet & Maxwell, 1929 


Staff Sgt. Edina McGregor, Inf., will be 
placed upon the retired list at Fort McPher- 
son, Ga. 

Mstr. Sgt. Nathan Ellner, will be placed 
upon the retired list at Fort Jay, N. Y. 

Mstr. Sgt. James E. Keplinger, Q. M. C., 
will be placed upon the retired list at Fort 
Leavenworth, Kans. 

Ist Lt. Ross C. Brackney, Inf., from Fort 
Eustis, Va., to Honolulu, Hawaii. 

Capt. Henry G. Sebastian, Inf., from Fort 
Omaha, Nebr., to Honolulu, Hawaii, 

Chap Frank C. Rideout, U. S. A., from 
Fort Adams, R. I., to Honolulu, Hawaii. 

Chap. Albert L. Evans, U. 8. A., from 
Honolulu, Hawaii, to Edgewood Arsenal, Md. 

Capt. Arthur S. Champeny, Inf., from 
Manila, P. I, to Fort Benning, Ga. 

Each of the following Infantry officers, 
from Honolulu, Hawaii, to the station indi- 
cated after his name: 2d Ltt Reed Graves, 
Fort “Moultrie, S. C.; William H. Maglin, 
Fort Williams, Me. 

Capt. Charles C. Loughlin, Inf., from the 
Panama Canal Dept., to Fort Benning, Ga. 

Capt. Grover C. Rippetoe, Inf. from duty 
with the Organized Reserves of the 2d Corps 
Area, Trenton, N. J.. to Manila, P. I, 

Capt. William R. Fleming, Inf., from Fort 
Sheridan, Ill, to the Panama Canal Dept. 

Each of the following officers of the In- 
fantry, from the station indicated after his 
name, to Manila, P. I.: Cants, Albert E. 
Andrews, Inf., Fort D. A Russell, Wyo.; 
Ralph F. Love, Fort D. A, Russell, Wyo.; 
Lloyd Zuppann, Jefferson Barracks, Mo.: 
ist Lt. Jack E. Rycroft, Fort Sill, Okla.; 2d 
Lt. Willis S, Mathews. Jefferson Barracks, 
Mo.; 1st Lt, Wilbur H. Vinson, Fort Ben- 
ning, Ga.; 2d Lt. Robert G. Turner, Fort 
McPherson. Ga, 

2d Lt. Willard B. Carlock. Inf., from Fort 
Sheridan, IIl., to Honolulu, Hawaii. 

2d Lt. Ralpr E. Doty, Inf.. from Fort 
George Wright. Wash., to Honolulu, Hawaii. 

Col, Earle W. Tanner, Inf., from detail 
with the Orgenized Reserves of the Second 
Corps Area, Utica. N. Y.. to Manila, R. I. 

Capt, Frederic E. Frech, E. C., from fur- 
ther observation and treatment at Walter 
Reed General Hospital, Washington, PD. C., 
and will comply wih orders issued. 

Went, Officer Detlef M. Petersen, A. M. 
hy « from Manila, P. I, to Fort Hancock, 





Capt. Frederick F. Christine, Air Corps. 
from further detail with the Organized 
Reserves of the {'nird Vorps Area, Middle-. 
town, Pa. j 

Ist Lt, Leslie M. Grener, Cav., from Ma- 
nila, P. I., to Fort Riley, Kans. 

Capt. Samuel W. Pennington, my A- C., 
Carlisle Barracks, Pa., will proceed to his 
home and await retirement. | 

Capt. Berniamin F. Harmon, Coast Art. 
from Fort Monroe, Va., to Manila, P, I. 

Maj. Reginald B. Cocroft. Coast Art. 
from Fort Winfield Scott, Calif., to Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 
—aaaooaooeey—kzxx=xxExxXx=![_—_—_—-_"_—_—_—_"-_-_-_-_/_/_-—__- 


be rejected where a bidder fails to furnish 
a bid bond at the date of opening and fails 








Advertising—Proposals— | da 


to comply with a promise made after the 
te of opening to furnish such bond. 
[we factor may be considered in the eval- 
ation of bids unless the hidders had 
reasonable notice that it would be consid- 
ered. (Sept. 4, 1929.) 


28. 
Stead, Francis Robert. Title deeds 


Waite, Arthur Edward. 
balah; a study of the secret tradition in” 


joint committee on taxation and retrench- 
ment. . .. Construction of school build- 
ings in the towns and smaller cities of 
New York. Report of the Special joint 
committee on taxation and retrenchment 
At head of 
No. 


submitted February 1, 1929. 
title: Legislative document (1929). 
60. State of New York. 


J. B. Lyon company, 1929. 29-27160 


Old, Walter Gorn. The kabala of numbers 


a handbook of interpretation, by Sepharial 

[pseud.] Newed. enl. and rev. 2v. in 1. 

Philadelphia, David McKay co., 1928, 
29-16763 


Olins, Peter Z. The Teutonic knights in 


Riga, B. Lamey, 1928. 

29-16800 . 
Patterson, Samuel Howard. Social aspects 
of industry; a survey of labor probléms ~*~ 
and causes of industrial unrest, by ... 
Ist ed. 539 p. N. ¥., MeGaw-Hill book 
co., 1929. 29-16777 
Plutarchus. The lives of the noble Gre- 
\cians and Romanes, compared together 
by that grave learned philosopher and 
historiographer, Plutarke of Chaeronea: 
translated out of Greeke into French by 
James Amyot and out of French into 
Englishe, by Thomas North. Decorated 
by Thomas Lowinsky. 8 vy. Stratford- 
upon-Avon, Printed at the Shakespeare 
Head press and pub. for the press by 
B. Blackwell, Oxford, 1928. 29-16798 
Powell, Arthur Edward. The after-death 
life; a brief exposition of the teachings 
of modern theosophy on the subject. 

92 p. London, Besant & co. ltd, 1929. 
29-16780 
Rondthaler, Edward, bp. The Memorabilia 
of 50 years, 1877 to 1927, by... pastor 
of Salem congregation of the Moravian 
church at Winston-Salem, N. C. 520 
Pp. Raleigh, Edwards & Broughton co., 
192 29-16783 
old and 
new; being the 4th ed. of “Title deeds 
and the rudiments of real property law”. 
184 p. N. Y., Sir I. Pitman & sons, 1928, 
29-16806 
Turner, Harvey Leonard. Tentative stand- 
ards for the distribution of expenditures 
in county school systems in the South, 
(George Peabody college for teachers, 
Contribution to education, no. 52. Thesis 
(Ph. D.)—George Peabody college for, 
teachers, 1928.) 81 p. Nashville, Tenn., 
George Peabody college for teachers, 
1929. 29-16754 
Vaquier, Jean Pierre, defendant. Trial of 
Jean Pierre Vaquier, edited by R. H. 
Blundell and R. E. Seaton. (Notable 
British trials.) 208 p., Edinburgh, Ww, 
odge & co., 1929. 29-16804 


Latvia. 86 p. 


. .. The holy kab- 


Israel as unfolded by sons of the doctrine 
for the benefit and consolation of the 
elect dispersed through the lands and 
ages of the greater exile. 636 p. London, 
Williams and Norgate, 1929. 
29-16764 
Warren, Austin. Alexander Pope as critic 
and humanist. (Princeton university, 
Princeton studies in English, no. 1. The- 
sis (Ph. D.)—Princeton university, 1926.) 
289 . Princeton, Princeton university 
press, 1929. 29-16747, 





Government Books 
and Publications 





Documents described under this heading 
are obtainable at prices stated exclu- 
sive of postage, from the Inquiry Divi- 
sion of The United States Daily. 
Library of Congress card numbers are 
given. ordering, full title, and not 
the car’ numbers, should be given. 


Monthly Catalogue United States Public. 
Documents (with prices)—No. 415, July,’ 


1929. Issued by the Superintendent o 


Documents. Subscription price, 50 cents . 


per year. (4-18088) 
Navy Directory—July 1, 1929. Published by 
Bureau of Navigation, 
Subscription price, 75 cents a year. 
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Economic Study 
_ Of LandFavored 


Specialist Says Greater Ef-| 
ficiency in Utilization of 
Areas Would Be 
Provided. 


Sentiment in favor of a land economic 
survey as a means of promoting efficient 
utilization of land is growing, Dr. L. C. 





Gray, chief of the land economics divi- |} 


sion of the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics, stated orally Sept. 6. 

By means of the survey a determina- 
tion is made of the productive possibili- 
ties and limitations of any given area, 
he said. 
liable information upon which to deter- 
mine the best use of an area. 

At the present time, Dr. Gray said, 
there are from 500,000,000 to 600,000,000 
acres in the United States physically 
capable of use for crops, but not yet 
under cultivation. Most of this land will , 
not be needed for decades, and the greater 
part is of poor quality for crop produc- 
tion or would require heavy expenditures 
for clearing, draining, and irrigating, he 
continued. : 

There are large numbers of farms now 
occupied which are essentially submargi- | 
nal; that is, incapable of providing the 
farmer and his family a reasonable 
standard of living, judging by what could 
be earned by an equivalent expenditure 
of capital and labor in other occupations. 


Dr. Gray estimated that there are 750,- 
000 farms east of the Great Plains 
which do not yield above necessary 
money expenditures an average income 
of more than $800 a year, including the 
value of supplies obtained from the farm 
for family use. 


This estimate, he said, is conservative. 
It does not take account of the Southern 
cotton “croppers” who grow their prod- 
uct for a portion of the crop. The esti- 
mate also includes only large areas 
where the utilization of poor land is defi- 
nitely a problem. A great many pioneer 
families formerly settled, in the moun- 
tains or hills to hunt and farm a little | 
patch of ground. In a surprising number | 
of cases these small patches 
are still farmed by their descendants. 

There is a continual tendency to turn 
more of this poor land into farms, Dr. | 
Gray said. All sorts of business enter- 
prises and organizations seek greater 
prosperity in the more thickly settled 
community. Temporary periods of good | 
prices of farm products stimulate the | 
settlement of some of this marginal 
land, Once a farmer has cleared and 
fenced the land and set up his buildings 
he is reluctant to quit the farm when 
prosperity leaves. So he “hangs on” 
and accepts a lower standard of living, 
Dr. Gray said. | 

| 


There is a great deal of land not 
needed within the next forest cycle, Dr. 
Gray stated. A period is contemplated, 
not many decades away, when there will 
be a great shortage of timber. Trees 


suitable for the manufacture of lumber ||| 


Its objective is to furnish re-,}; 


a RTE 
- _ The Weekly Index 
“fs published in every Monday issue. The page 
reference ‘used in the Yearly Index Number 
which is consecutive from March 4 of each year. 


YEARLY 
INDEX 


Plan to.Conduct 





of land |j 


are being cut four times as fast as such ||| 
crees are growing. \]) 


Reforestation is retarded by the un- | 
zertainty as to what land and how much 


s incapable of use for farming or not|}} 


required, said Dr. Gray. In any par-| 
‘icular locality local business interests | 
and landowners hope for the sake of | 
their own benefit that this land will be | 
settled. The old attitude of “get 


settler” regardless of whether he can 


succeed or not has been destructive, he | 


Emphasis on History 
Sought in Observance 


said. He believes, however, that this at- | 
titude is gradually giving way to a more | 
enlightened approach to the question. 
Problem Is Complicated. 

Economic determination of how best 
to use the land is a complex problem, the 
economist said. It is usually beyond the} 
facilities of the individual owner or even! 
his community to discover what uses the | 
land is suited to. Consequently, he de- | 
clared, the land is either misused or not 
used at all in most cases. 


the | } 
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Accounting - 
Cost Systems 


Representative Kelly favors revision 
in Post Office accounting. 
, Page 1, Col. 2 


Taxation 


Bureau of Internal Revenue rules 
that claims for credit do not preclude 
collection of excess taxes, except where 


abatement plea is filed also. 
. Page 5, Col. 1 
Mexico recognizes tax payments 


made to revolutionary forces and will 
not require second’ payment by for- 
eigners to federal government. 

Page 3, Col. 7 


Calendar of the Board of Tax Ap- 
peals. Page 5 


See Special Index and Digest of tax 
decisions on page 5. 


Communication 


Postal Service 


Representative Kelly favors revision 
in Post Office accounting. 
Page 1, Col. 2 


Postal receipts increased in August 
for group of 50 industrial cities and 
group of 50 selected cities. 

Page 6, Col. 2 


Radio 


American engineers 
wireless station in Peru. 
Page 2, Col. 1 


Distribution 


Aviation 
Increasing trade of United States in 
airplanes and parts is surveyed by Act- 


ing Secretary of Commerce, Dr. Julius | 
Kiein. Page 1, Col. 6} 


Department of Commerce announces | 
that airport: specialists will tour 30° 


States to inspect sites for airports. 
Page 1, Col. 6 


National Advisory Committee for | 
Aeronautics urges reliance upon instru- 
mental guidance in flying as lesson of | 
tests showing that blindfolded pilots | 
invariably fly in spiral courses f 

Page 1, Col. 6} 


Railroads | 


Receiver of Trinity & Brazos Valley | 
Railway authorized to issue $648,560 of | 
certificates for relaying of parts of | 
track, Interstate Commerce Commission | 
announces. Page 7, Col. 1) 


Boise & Western Railroad is granted 
authority to renew service over loop in 
Idaho connecting Boise with Onweiler 
Junction. Page 6, Col. 1 


Baltimore & Ohio Southwestern Rail- 
road authorized to extend maturity 
date of $45,000,000 of bonds for 25) 
years. Page 1, Col. 6 


Canton Railroad files statement aver- 
ring that great majority of stock of | 
company has been purchased by Penn- | 
road Corporation, Interstate Commerce | 
Page 7, Col. 5 


Grand Trunk Western Railway Com- | 
pany authorized to construct and oper- | 
ate line of railroad, Interstate Com-| 
merce Commission announces, 


are erecting 





Commission announces. 








Pageant Probably to Be Part of 


jto the founder of the Republic. 


Program in 1932. 


[Continued from Page 3.] 


Four! to each school in America. 

















Summary of All News C 


Page 6, Col. 1| mittee on Finance. 


Proposed reduction of rates on com- 


nited States 


Baily 


of each 





Annual Cumulative Index 


Is issued, after March 4, at the conclusion 


yolume. This cumulates. the 52 
Weekly Indexes, 





WASHINGTON, MONDAY, SEPTEMBER 9, 1929 


Page 2, Col. 2 
United States Customs Court. rules 


pressed cotton is suspended by Inter-|that rough tanned pig skins are duty 


state Commerce Commission. 
Page 6, Col. 7 


Texas Mexican Railway seeks use of 
three miles of tracks,of San Diego & 
Gulf Railway in Duval County, Texas, 
Interstate Commerce Commission an- 
nounces. Page 6, Col. 7 


Northern Pacific Railway asks au- 
thority to build 87-mile line in Mon- 
tana. Page 7, Col. 3 


Shipping 


Representative Thatcher says capac- |lics, 
ity of Panama Canal, with improve- | nounces. 


ments now under way, is sufficient for 
traffic for many years. Page 1, Col. 5 


Department of War announces com-|canned peas, since goods are dissimilar 
pletion of battalion of engineers \for|to coffee, tea, spices, candy, and other 
survey of Nicaraguan canal route, and| goods on which mark is used by op- 
climate perils of undertaking are de-| poser. 
Page 2, Col. 4) Wm. McMurray & Co.) 


scribed. e 


Executive 
Management 


Decisions Affecting 
Business 
Circuit Court of Appeals, Third Cir- 
cuit, rules prohibition administrator 
may withhold permit to use alcohol in 
making products approved by Commis- 


sioner. (Lou-Val Co., Inc., v. Wynne, | 
Administrator et al.) Page 5, Col. 6| 


District Court, District of Massa- | 
chusetts, rules automobile is forfeitable | 
for carrying liquor despite owner’s | 
claim of ignorance of use to which 
machine was put. (U. S. v. One 
Hudson Coach.) Page 8, Col. 1 


See Special Index and Digest of lat- 
est Federal court decisions on page 8. 


See Accounting, Taxation. 


babe" 


Department of Labor, after study of | 
insurance jiaws, announces that com-| 
pensation awards for occupational dis- | 
eases are allowed in only 11 States. 

Page 1, Col. 2 


Six labor disputes adjusted and 12 
new controversies submitted to Depart- 
ment of Labor. Page 10, Col. 6! 


Patents 
Board of Appeals of: Patent Office | 
allows two claims for tail lamp for 
auto and denies one not sufficiently lim- | 
ited. (Ex parte Clarence A. Michel.) | 
Page 8, Col. 7| 

District Court for Southern District | 
of New York holds two design patents, 
one for straw braid fabric for hats and | 
other for braid, to be invalid. (Jacob | 


Elishewitz & Sons Co., Inc., v. Bronston | 
Brothers & Co., Inc.) Page 8, Col. 4} 


Tariff | 


Senate majority will oppose proposed 


| Treasury. 


| of business Sept. 9 on $500,000,000 of- 


|farmers, says entomologist of Depart+ 


Page 4, Col. 4 


Trade Conditions 


Increasing trade of United States in 
airplanes and parts is surveyed by Act- 
ing Secretary of Commerce, Dr. Julius 

lein. Page 1, Col. 6 


Trade Marks — 


| Bureau for registration of Pan Amer- 
|ican trade marks opened in Havana 
and Rio de Janeiro, on ratification of 
convention by seven American repub- 
Department of . Commerce an- 
Page 1, Col. 3 


Commissioner of Patents rules mark 
“Land O’ Lakes” is registrable for 


free. 


(Oconomowoe Canning Co. v. 
Page &, Col. 1 


Finance 


Banks and Banking 


Changes .in membership of State 
banks in the Federal reserve system 
announced. Page 7, Col. 7 

Federal Reserve Board reports de- 
cline in individual debits during week 
ended Sept. 4. Page 7, Col. 7 

Corporation Finance 

See Distribution, Railroads. 


Government Finance 


Daily decisions of the General Ac- 
counting Office. Page 9 


Daily statement of the United States 
Page 7 


‘Freasury orders books closed at close 


fering of Treasury certificates. 
Page 7, Col. 7 





Money . Page 6, Col. 7 | ice. Page 3, Col. 4 | 
Counterfeit of new $20 bank note | . General 
discovered in circulation by Secret | Purchasing President Hoover plans trip this Fall 
Service. Page 7, Col. 6 | is 0 es to ‘Detroit. ‘Cihcinnati.. Ledisvill d 
P ibesce | Production Statistics ae Page 3 ie | 
roauctton | Bud grafting and other scientific . i 
methods expected to more than double Daily engagements of the Ehgicent. 
Agricultural and Food |rubber production per acre, Depart- see.’ 
Ridilests ‘|; ment of Commerce says. Page 1, Col. 4 Observance to honor George Wash- 


Cooperative buying of farm supplies 
is growing and promises to become im- 
portant factor in agriculture, Depart- 
ment of Agriculture states. | 

Page 1, Col. 2 


General outbreak of Hessian fly, with 
consequent damage to wheat crop, pre- 
vented by control measures applied by 


fment of Agriculture. Page 4, Col. 1 


Study of farm structures to learn 
best designs and to lower construction 
costs plarmed, Department of Agricul- 
ture announces, Page 1, Col. 4 | 


Price movements of important agri- | 
cultural products. Page 6 


] 





inquiry into income returns of jnter- | 
ests benefited by changes in tariff on | 
grounds. of privileged information, | 
says chairman of Finance Committee. | 

Page 1, Col. 7 


Twelve agricultural associations ask 
increases in tariff on certain farm 
products in message to Senate Com- 





Al 


service. It has also been re-| 


Growing sentiment found in favor of 
economic surveys of land, according to 
Department of Agriculture. 

Page 10, Col. 1 


Hearings before committee of the | 
Department of Agriculture on proposed | 
modification of packers’/consent decree | 
concluded. 





| pared a Washington handbook and is|some permanent memorials in commem- 
| now selecting a series of Washington | oration of the founder. Chief among these 


: | 


s the Mount Vernon Memorial Boule- 


@ | readings to be distributed by the aid of | yarq. Already the construction work has | 
|the American Library Association. 
Washington map is proposed which will|tends from the foot of the Memorial 
be distributed largely by the Geographic | Bridge, at Columbia Island, to Mount | 
| Association, with its admirable facilities | Vernon, along the Potomac River, a dis- | 
|for such tance 

commended that a copy of some accept- which | 
| able portrait of Washington be supplied | the famous shrine with the Capital, will |4™mies, valuable beyond estimate, have 
The com-| pass along a section which lends itself to |never yet been published. 
With some definite information as to| years ago a commission was created by| mission is considering the wisdom of|superior park facilities unequaled 


been begun on this memorial which ex- 
| 
of 15% miles. This boulevard, | 


will be 200 feet wide, connecting | 


in | 


gress to permit Delaware and New Jer- 


pletion of battalion of engineers for 


tures of gases have constant flame ve- 
locity when exploded. 


per cent greater than that of preceding 
week, Department of Commerce re- 
ports. 


methods expected 
rubber production per acre, Depart- 
ment of Commerce says. 


Henry D. Hubbard, Assistant to the 
Director, Bureau of Standards. 


pressed cotton is suspended by Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. 


| per cent greater than that of preceding 
| week, Department of Commerce re- 
ports. 


‘Selling and 
Marketing 


aet as agents for American products 


Department of Agriculture on proposed | 
| modification of packers’ consent decree | 
concluded. | 


Page 3, Col. 5 ' by Trade. Commission. 












Resignation of two economists in 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics, Dr. 
Whitney Coombs and Millard Peck, an- 


ounced by Department of Agriculture. 
" berg : Page 5, Col. 1 Personnel KS 
Construction Education 
Study of farm structures to learn | New books received by the Library 
best designs and to lower construction | °f Congress. Page 9 
costs planned, Department of Agricul- Government books and publications. 
ture announces. Page 1, Col. 4 Page 9 


Legislature of New Jersey asks Con- 


sey Bridge Corporation to build bridge 
across Delaware River. Page 6, Col, 2 


Engineering 
Department of War announces com- 
survey of Nicaraguan canal route, and 


climate perils of undertaking are de- 
scribed. Page 2, Col. 4 


Mines and Minerals 
Bureau of Standards finds given mix- 


Page 1, Col. 4 
Coal production for past week is 6.5 





Page 6, Col. 4 
Rubber and 
Its Manufactures 
Bud grafting, and other scientific 
to more than dguble 


Page 1, Col. 4 


Textiles and Their 
Products 
Research on TextilesAn article by 


Page 9 
Proposed reduction of rates on com- 





Coal production for pastweek is 6.5 | 


Page 6, Col. 4 | 


Foreign Markets | 
Foreign inquiries for purchase or to | 


isted by Department of Commerce. 
5 Page 4, Col. 5 


| 
Government Aid and | 
Control of Marketing 


Hearings before committee of the | 


Page 3, Col. 5 


Trade Practices 
Hearings: and conferences scheduled 





ing his general orders never yet pub- 
lished. Two attempts at publication of 
his complete writings have been made, 
both virtually out of print. Neither the 


Sparks edition of 80 years ago, nor the | 


more recent Ford edition of the works 


of Washington is complete. His general 
orders as head of the revolutionary 


There are 
known now to exist over one thousand 


the best use the land could be put to,|congressional resolution to provide for) marking the important places connected | America, if not in the world. The high- | letters of Washington which have never 


it would be easier to arouse an interest |a fitting and an appropriate celebration | with Washington which may be visited| way department has the counsel and co- | Seen print. 
This commission, four | by touring ‘parties. 


in a program for so using the land, Dr. 
Gray stated. Reforestation and grazing 
are two possible uses for low-grade 
land. This information could be sup- 
= by the land economics survey, he 
said. 

Over extensive areas private reforesta- | 
tion does not appear profitable under | 
present conditions, and is not likely to 
become so as long as our supply of 
virgin timber holds out. Public inter- 
est is hard to arouse in favor of public 
reforestation without knowledge of what | 
lands are best suited to this purpose, he 


the survey would be to determine this. 


ment of Agriculture, is a classification of 
the land which takes account of typical 
areas, considering their physical char- 
acteristics, market outlet, and transpor- 
tation facilities. These factors are studied 
as a whole and in their relationship with 
one another in order to reach a 
conclusion as to what usese for a given 
area are economic under the prevailins 
conditions. This data, said Dr. Gray,| 
would supply facts upon which the possi- 
ble future use could be predicted as con- 
ditions changed. . 

The survey itself begins with a con- 
sideration of existing conditions of agri- 
culture in areas where there is a serious 
problem of land utilization to determine 
whether the low income in the problem) 
areas are due to essentially inescapable 
handicaps or to some shortcomings of 
organization that could be altered, the| 
economist explained. This consideration 
involves not only the crops raised now 
but the pessibilities for other crops, for 
farm reorganization, for forests, or for 
grazing, and the possible returns from 
any of these industries in the given area. 

A significant area is selected where at | 
the outset a general study is made of 
the physical conditions of the land. Of- 





studies. The soil survey, if not already 
made, is an initial step planned with a| 


view to revealing the economic possi-| several coats of arms of the Washing- 
/ i ; An| ton family, some of which have been 
economic survey is then laid out for) brought to America, through the gen- 


bilities of the various major uses. 


weer portions of this area, Dr. Gray 
ea. 
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of this event. 


Senators appointed by the Vice Presi-| 


| dent, 
Representatives 
|Speaker, and eight me 
by the President, with the President 
the United States as the president 
the commission, and the President 
the Senate and Speaker of the House 
ex-officio members, have undertaken to) 
stimulate a popular revival of interest inj }§ 
|the founder of the Nation. 


nell Hart, of Harvard, as historian, an 
said, adding that one of the objects of|endeavors to cover the entire Nation i 
jits plans, both for imme 

The land economic surveys, several of |permanent memorials and through the} 
which have been made by the Depart-|efforts of the historian we have a chain | 
of Washington genealogy ez 
16 generations with but one link missing. | 


four Members of the House 


appointed _ by 


of | C 


oh pointed by President Coolidge has not | 
mbers appointed | yet outlined the complete plan for the| 


It is the purpose of the 


| operation of the best talent in landscape | Commission to make a complete publica- 


The subcommittee on program ap-|@rchitecture and art in America. When |tion, The value of such a definitive edi- 


| 


apital celebration. It is, however, defi- 


of | nitely decided against anything of the | people 
of | character of a world’s fair. 
as| the emphasis on the historical, spiritual 
to! and patriotic elements of the times. It 


It will lay | 


recommended that a pageant be given | 


to display in part the progress of the) 


It has chosen Professor Albert Bush- Nation, covering the most prolific period | 


running for | 


through appointment of State 


nation-wide celebration. | 


a rr, be 
school authorities it is} 


the 


by every school in the country, if not |g 


on the same day at least in the same} 
| week, 
that an especial effort be made by the | 
people in each place visited by Wash- | 
ington dealing with his 
town or county bearing his name should 
go to extra effort to properly celebrate 
the event. 


ing a 
general 


In addition, it .is recommended | 


visit. Every 


The commission has been and is keep- 
contact with the States on the 
plan. The character of these 


in- |b 
The climax of 


The historian has found in England 





} 


He has pre-, 


d.in the march of mankind. 
n| tance of the event will justify the most | suggested that to each of 
diate results and | ambitious demonstration of its character | 
in history. 
tention to all the features is not yet|tectural treatment, as determined by the | 
determined, but it is obvious that it will| State with the approval of. the Federal | 
occupy . 


1" 6 . . . ; | place is giv >¢£ yencies s “9 | 
The commission is securing State coop- | Pisce |s given. te all agencies suggested | 


eration 
commissions: It is the plan to have each | 
State celebrate the event so that it will | 
become a 
Through 
|planned that a program will be put on} T 


organizations of national 
|many of which have already expressed | 


chance to participate in the celebration. 


| Navy, both established by ~ Washington, | 
who was the country’s first general, and | 
| who became the first Comander-in-Chief 
of the Army and Navy, will take promi- 
nent part. 
defense, will be given a prominent place 
on the program of events. 
lectual and literary progress of Wash- ’ 
ington’s country will not be neglected,| Second and Third Streets, then proceed- 
but will be given especial attention. Esti- 
f mates of Washington 200 years after his 
outside celebrations must be left to the | pirth will be given not only by the best 
jocal authorities to put on such a cele- 


bration as each locality determines. 
resourcefulness of our people will 
sure a varied program. 
the event will properly take place in the 
Capital City which he founded at the be-| g 
ginning of the last century, and which 
is a concrete object lesson not only of 
cen much material is available from the|the sagacity of the founder, but one of 
Geological Survey, dr from various State |the very best examples of the progress|and his present high position, 
of the nation which he founded. 


minds 
The | phase of American genius and progress, 


countries will be invited to take part in 
the celebration. 


special parades and pageants. Labor will , ¢ 
be given a prominent place to indicate|the Mount Vernon Memerial Highway 
the wonderful advancement of the worker 


from the pageantry display of progress, 
1732-1932, Washington’s part in the de- 
velopment of 200 years’. progress will|dedication of this highway wil be a 
be shown on the screen open to all. The | significant part of the celebration. 

agencies in modern progress will be en- 
erosity of some American friends who | listed to ‘properly celebrate the event.|complete and definitive ,edition of the 
realized their importance, 


The inipor- | 
The time necessary for at-| 


weeks of demonstrations. 


If | 


| soliciting participation, the performances | 
| will occupy much time. | 


All the various | 
significance, 
| 


desire to take part, will be given their 


he various departments of the national 
overnment, especially the Army and 


Aviation, the newest arm of | 


The intel- 


of America representing every 


ut also by foreign diplomats, ee 


Labor and service or- 
anizations are planning to take part in 





Aside 





completed it will be the realization of a | 
dream of the friends of Washington, who | 
have long ‘vishet for the time when this | 
shrine would be made accessible to the | 
of America, who in their adora-. 
tion will rival in number, in visiting the | 
tomb of Washington, the hordes who 
annually visit the tomb of the great 
Napoleon. The construction, which will | 
take at least three years to complete, 
will be ready for dedication in 1932. The 
initial cost is $4,500,000. ~It has been | 
the 13 Colo- | 
nies should be’ allowed a mile of the 
road for such State tablets and archi- | 


Highway Department. 
It is fitting consummation for the! 
Government to connect the two places 
so closely associated with Washington, | 
the home so conspicuous even at that | 
early time, and the Capital City whose | 
site he chose, and whose plan was made | 
by the famous L’Enfant of his own choos- 
ing.. The home stands as he built it, and | 
the city is fast developing on lines 
recommended by his city planner. 
- By 1932 the Mall, suggested by L’En- | 
fant’s plan, and the Capitol Plaza, a plan 
recently decided upon, will have pro- 
gressed far enough to present a continu- | 
ous boulevard from the railroad depot, in- | 
tersecting Pennsylvania Avenue between 


ing Along the Mall, skirting monumental 
Government buildings now in 
constructign, past the towering Shaft of 
the Washington Monument to that won- 
derful tribute to the memory of the great 
War President, the Lincoln Memorial, 
then across the massive Memorial’ Bridge 
which will be completed before that 
date and dedicated at that time, a memo- 
rial to the North and South, thence over 


to the shrine of the Republic’s founder, 
a highway when completed will be un- 
matched for beauty and historical sig- 
nificance anywhere in the world.’ The 


ti of | foregoing will be fitting memorials, and 


tion of his works and writings "cannot be 
overestimated. Their publication will be 
a permanent contribution to the litera- 
ture of our country, and will serve as a 
notable memorial to his memory, which 
the government alone should carry out, 
and which in time will be the very best 
possible source material’in the study of 
America’s progress up to date, 

The commission has also undertaken 
to assist in the restoration of Wakefield, 
the birthplace of Washington. At its 
last meeting a woman member requested 
permission to allow the share of the 
women of America in memorializing the 
founder to ¥e the restoration of his birth- 
place. 
the last meeting reports progress. -Al- 
to the 70 acres now owned by the Wake- 
field Association, 300 more, necessary to 


properly treat the home and its sur- 
roundings. 


Rockefeller Jr. 
asked to appropriate $60,000 to complete 
the restoration. There is no doubt about 
the final success of this project under 
the direction of the women of the 
country. 

Numerous other proposals are before 
the commission, some of which are mos 
worthy and appealing, but up to date nd 
other has yet been adopted. It is the be- 
lief of all members of the commission 


nothing less should be undertaken. The 
commission is seeking the aid of all 
agencies of public opinion, especially the 
press, the pulpit,sand rostrum, to ad- 
vance the interest of the publfe in the 
celebration. It hopes that. the conven- 
tions and annual meetings of each asso- 
ciation of national character will give 
place on the program for such purpose, 
both in 1930 and 1931. 

The commission proposes. a series of 


and reaching the clifmax in the celebra- 
tion proper in 1982. By that time the 





The commission will also publish a 


country will be Washington-minded, and 
the Capital City will be a mecca for a 


The commission has taken steps for|writings of George Washington, includ-| good portion of America’s population. 


The subcommittee appointed at! 


ready steps are all but completed to add| 


‘ This latter addition is made | 
possible by a provisional gift of John| 
The Government will be | 


ontained in Today’s Issue 


Service and 


as national and Victor M. Maurtua as 
nonnational members of board of con- 


ciliation: provided for in treaty with 
Albania. 


moral obligation of America, says Sen- 
ator Hawes. 


made to revolutionary forces and will 
not require second payment by for- 
eigners -to federal government. 


Power Conference to hold plenary ses- 
sion in United States to be laid before 


executive council at meeting in Paris, 
says O. C. Merrill, head of American 
delegation. 


to meet to consider investigating al- 
leged employment by shipyards of rep- 


resentative ‘to { 
agreement at naval conference. | 


Europe is advocated by Representative 
Porter. 


conduct of American Consul-General in 
Palestine. 


of State in personnel of Foreign Serv- 


ington in 1932 will emphasize historical, 
spiritual ‘and patriotic 
| times, Senator Fess says. Page 3, Col. 2 


a monthly catalogue of United States 
publie documents. 


| ment shows continued improvement. 


| sions Affecting Business. 


War Department. Page 9 
Orders issued to the personnel of the 
| Navy Department. Page 9 


efits offered by the Navy. 


Page 7, Col. 6 1, 1929. 


that whatever else might be done, «the | 


Foreign Relations 
President designates Allen W. Dulles 


Page 2, Col. 7 
Participation in Palestine dispute is 





Page 2, Col. 5 


Mexico recognizes* tax payments 


Page 3, Col. 7 
Invitation of United States to World 





Page 1, Col. 7 | 
Senate Committee on Naval Affairs 





oppose disarmament 


Page 1, Col. 1 
Proposal for federation of nations of 


Page 3, Col. 4’ 
Secretary of State Stimson approves , 


Page 3, Col. 1 
Changes announced. by Department 


elements of 


Superintendent of Documents offers f 
Page 9, Col. 7 


Law Enforcement 
Dr. Doran says prohibition enforce- 


Page 2, Col. 4 


See Executive Management, Deci- 


National Defense 
Orders issued to the personnel of the 


Mr. Jahncke stresses educational ben- 


Page 2, Col. 1 





Bureau of Navigation, Navy Depart- |]! 
ment, issues the Navy Directory July 
Page 9, Col. 7 


This year’s nearly 1,000,000 visitors to 
the city will be but a fraction of those 
who will come in 1932. More and more 
our people are showing pride in the 
growth and beauty of their Capital. They 
wish it not only to be the most beautiful 
capital in the world, but to be a model 
in city building, to which States, mu- 
nicipalities and communities can send 
representatives for the concrete object 
lesson of the best in all phases of city 
and community~ife. 

The Capital, in 1932, having extended a 
cordial welcome to the Nation’s popula- 
tion will grant its hospitality to the 
greatest influx of visitors, who will be 
here to join the city to do honor to the 
memory of the founder of the Republic 
as well as the Capital City. 


Six Labor Disputes 
Reach Settlement 





Twelve New Controversies Sub- 
mitted for Adjustment. 


Twelve new labor disputes 


brought before the Department of Labor 
for settlement in the week ended Sept. 
7, it was stated by Hugh L. Kerwin, di- 
rector of the conciliation service, 

At the end of the week there Were a 


and, in addition, 18 controversies which 
had not reached the strike stage. Six 
labor disputes were reported to have 
been adjusted during the, week, including 
one new dispute. 

New Disputes Submitted. 


The following is a list of the new dis- 
putes showing the name of the company 
or industry affected, the nature of the 
dispute, the craftsmen concerned, the 
status and cause and the number of 
workers involved: 

King’s Station Mine, Princeton, Ind.— 
Strike of 200 bituminous miners; pend- 
ing; working conditions and overtime 


pay. S 
Shell Oil Co., Martinez, Calif.—Con- 





equalization of wages. 


Shell Oil Co., Wilmington, Calif.— 


Controversy with 10 boilermakers; pend- | 


ing; equalization of wages. 
Steinberg-Oritsky Co., Philadelphia, 
Pa.—Strike. of 100 clothing workers; 
pending; union recognition. 
Ft Wayne City Light & Power Co., 
Ft. Wayne, Ind.—Controversy with 40 
linemen; pending; demand for wage in- 


observances beginning with Feb, 22, 1930, | crease. 
with a more elaborate program in 1931, | 


Embroiderers, hemstitchers, pleaters, 
New York City.—Strike of 7,000 cloth- 
ing workers; pending; elimination of 
sweatshop, wages, etc. 

Publix Theaters, Buffalo, N. Y.—Con- 
troversy with 50 machine operatozs; 


| | 


were 


total of 61 strikes awaiting settlement, | 


troversy with 35 boilermakers; pending; | 
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PRICE 5 CENTS (orr’ 
Pilots Fly Planes 
In Spiral Courses 
When Blindfolded 


‘Need of Reliance on Instru- 
| ments Is Shown by Tests, 

| Says Committee for 
Aeronautics. 








[Continued from Page 1.} 
haps anywhere else, and it was the in- 
tention of these experiments, carried on 
by the National Advisory Committee for 
Aeronautics at Langley Field, Va., to de- 
termine whether the same tendency ‘nor- 
mally appeared in the piloting of air- 
craft. A 

For the purpose of. these experiments, 
a dual control VE-7 airplane was used. 
The subject pilot was placed in the front 
seat, which was located approximately at 
the center of gravity of the airpiane. In 
this position the subject pilot was less 
influenced in piloting by the accelera- 
tions. A ‘safety pilot. who also served 
| as observer, occupied the rear seat. 

A face-mask type of goggles, in which 
the glasses were replaced by light-tight 
pieces of cardboard and black paint, was 
used as a very effective blindfold, 

The subject. was, usually directed to 
take off and fly to some safe altitude at 
which steady air conditions. existed, in 
the meantime getting accustomed to the. 
flying qualities of the airplane. At this. 
point the observer took over the. con 
trols, and the subject. pilot assumed the 
“blind condition,” by putting on the 
goggles. 








The airplane was then brought iy { 
ted 


position for straightway flight by the 
server and turned over to the subject. 


straight flight. 
No Exceptions to Results. . 
It was found, without exception, that 
no subject pilot maintained a straight 
| flight path for any appreciable time, but. 
soon brought the airplane into a prop- 
erly banked turn, which was maintained 
for varying periods. This circling flight, 


shorter radius with a consequent greater 
bank, terminating in the nose dropping 
well down into a diving spiral., — 

At this point the safety’ pilot reas- 
;sumed the control and placed the _air- 
|plane again in straight flight or in a 
wide turn to the left or right, and’ the 
subject pilot then attempted to attain 
|and maintain straight flight, as previ- 
ously explained. There appeared little 
difference in the results, whether they 
started in straight flight or in a turn. 
__, , Records Kept of Flights. 

A continuous record was kept ‘during 
|the intervals of flight made by the sub- 
ject pilot. By assuming a zero starting 


i] |}it was possible’ to follow’ the comer 


the airplane, including at the same’ 
|information in regard to the degree 
|bank, air speed, and any ‘unusual ma- 
neuver that the pilot. made in his én- 


| deavors to maintain a straight course, 


In the total number of cases examined, 
| to the right as to the left, while a very 
small proportion of the flights showed 
|a heterotropic tendency, that. is, to turn 
| in either direction, or to reverse direc- 
|tions in a single flight. Whether the 
| subject pilot was right or left handed 
made little difference in this respect. 
Flying Sense. Unreliable. 

Many pilots have felt that the. flying 
sense was largely one of muscular bal- 
ance and that visual reference played a 





experiments should serve to_remove this 
idea, and develop appreciation of the fact 
that muscular balance plays an, ex- 
tremely small part in flying, excepting 
in correlation with visual reference in 


Visual references of some sort must be 
| provided, either by the horizon, or by 
| the reflection of the sun or moon while 
|in dense fog or clouds, or by proper in- 
strumental equipment. 


lof flight, since, being blindfolded, th 
subject pilot had abolutely no opportunity 
for visual reference of any kind, a condi- 
tion which seldom could oceur in actual 
| practical flight. 

| The fact should not be neglected that 
the use of proper navigational instru- 
ments provides an artificial horizon, if 
| not in a single instrument, then in the 
correlation of several instruments, such 
|as a turn and bank indicator and an air- 
speed meter. 


‘America Said to Be Morally _ 
Bound to Aid in Palestine 





| [Continued from Page 2.] 

| they were serving in our Army and in 
|our Navy, or giving their lives or prop- 
‘erty in our cause, racial ‘intolerance 
| pointed the finger at them. ° 

But right ultimately triumphs. These 
intolerant things are passing away, and 
I-think that we can say, to. the world 
that we are united in the opinion that 
justice must be done; that the world i 
under a moral contract to protect t 
| right of the Jew in Palestine; that it is 
| under an international agreement to d 
| so, and that the moral forces of Amer- 
ice. support this agreement. ’ 

Those who have read our history un 
derstand, and Americans know—as the 
world should know—that the greates: 
appeal to the American citizen is thet 
appeal of humanity in distress; that al- 
ways we have answered this appeal— 
| sometimes with arms, ~ 


enna pektionn apmapeiane te 


pending; six-day week: and wage in- 
crease. 

General Outdoor Advertising Co., New 
York City.—Strike of 123. bill posters; 
pending; wages, hours and working. con- 
ditions. ; 

Blackfoot Coal Co., Pike County, Ind, 
—Strike of bituminous miners; pending; 
working conditions. t. 

Comerford Amusement Co,, Wilkes« 
|Barre, Seranton and Pittston, Pa; 
|Strike of motion picture operators; 
| pending; wage increase, 
|. Pittsburgh, Pa.—Strike of 100 build- 
ing tradesmen; pending; objection to 
working with nonunion’ craftsmen on 
| public works. 





working rules, 4 


ae 


| Theaters, Chicago, l.—Controvers 
| with 800 musicians; adjusted; wages ; 
Be 


| 


pilot, who then attempted to maintain 


after a few turns, frequently assumed ‘a . 


|point at the beginning of each a} ; 
> 


| it was found that equally as many turned _ 


|more or less insignificant part. These 
the development of a polished technique. 5 


It will be noted that these experimen 
in no way parallel any normal condition, ? 
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